eſpecially in London and its Vicinity := Onthe 
Defects in the preſent Syſtem of Parochial 
and Penal Laws:—On the conſequent Increaſe 
of Robbery and other Crimes:—And on the 
Means of Redreſſing theſe public Grievances. 


—  Adſpice late 
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medico multa funera. Sen. de clem. I. i. c. 24. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following © Conſiderations" were writ- 
ten early in the laſt year, and intended for 


the preſs at that period, in the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 


liament, when ſome material alterations in the 
Police and Penal Laws were under immediate 
contemplation ; but, as the Bill, brought in by 
the Solicitor-General for that purpoſe, was with- 
drawn, and the farther «diſcuſſion of the ſubject 
poſtponed, it was deemed expedient to defer this 


publication till the preſent ſeſſion of Parlia- 


ment. 


The manuſcript has, in the mean time, been 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of ſome perſons, no 
leſs eminent in abilities than in ftation, who have 
been pleaſed to ſpeak of it in very fayourable 
terms; and, though no authority, however re- 

ſpectable, 
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ſpectable, can or ought to influence the judge- 
ment of a free and intelligent people, the appro- 
bation of thoſe, who are ſo well qualified to de- 
cide, cannot but afford a rational inducement to 
hope that this eſſay may rather meet with indul- 
gence than cenſure from the candid reader, ſince, 
however defective its execution may be, its inten- 
tion at leaſt is laudable. 
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INFERIOR POLITICS: 


CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


HE equality of mankind is a truth loudly 
proclaimed by the voice of nature at our 
birth, and awfully reiterated at the hour of our 


diſſolution: © Our entrances and our exits” de- 
ſtroy thoſe © baſeleſs fabrics” which the artifice ob 


human pride has erected to fill the intermediate 
ſcenes; and thoſe dignified actors, who now 


c“ fret and ſtrut their hour upon the ſtage,” and 


look down with all the inſolence of faſtidious im- 
portance on the abject croud to whom the lower 
parts of the drama are aſſigned, will ſoon © be 
* heard no more.” 


B Thoſe 
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Thoſe communities, in which civilization has 
made the ſloweſt progreſs, ſtill preſerve, with lit- 
tle deviation, that equality of liberty and inde- 
pendence which is the birthright of every human 
being. Among them, ſuperior excellence in 
mental or corporeal powers is the only title to pre- 
eminence. 


An Indian chief is placed at the head of his 
tribe, by their impartial and concurrent ſuffrage, 
becauſe they conceive he excels them all in 
ſtrength, in courage, or in penetration. — He 
leads them forth to battle, and is equally ready 
to ſacrifice his life in their defence, or to crown 
the triumph over their enemies by the conqueſt of 
himſelf, and to mix again with the common mals, 
when the public cauſe no longer demands the ex- 
ertion of his ſuperior abilities. But, tkrough the 
. ſeveral gradations from this ſimple ſtate of ſociety 
to that of the moſt pohſhed European Nations, 
the inequality of condition, among the different 
ranks of which they conſiſt, increaſes with a con- 
tinual progreſſion, as they improve in refinement. 
Vet the advance, though conſtant, is by no 
means regular. Much depends on the conſtitu- 
tion of government which prevails in contempo- 


rary ſtates, who may yet have acquired an equal 
| degree 


1 

degree of civilization. Where the Prince is ab- 
ſolute, the higheſt degree of inequality among 
the different parts of the community muſt of ne- 
ceſſity prevail; and it is the intereſt of the Mo- 
narch to increaſe it by every means in his power, 
ſince the permanence and force of his government 
manifeſtly depend on it. The whole ſyſtem is a 
direct violation of the laws of nature, reaſon, and 
Juſtice; and the tyranny of one can only be up- 
held by the advancement of a few, who, by an 
union of intereſt, of property, and of power, 
may afford him conſtant and effectual aſſiſtance in 
oppreſſing the injured multitude ; though, if they 
knew their ſtrength, and were able, like their deſ- 
potic rulers, to-unite in a firm and conſiſtent league 
of reſiſtance, they would ſoon convince their ty- 
rants that they had power to aſſert their rights, 


This their governors know; and it is therefore 
an invariable maxim with them, that freedom of 
ſpeech ſhould by no means be allowed to their ſub- 
jets, and that political matters are far above their 
comprehenſions. 


Such is the myſterious, gloomy, malevolent, 
ſyſtem, by which arbitrary power ſtill maintains 
its baleful influence, even in the moſt civilized 
and enlightened nations of the globe; but the ra- 

B 2 pid 


. 


pid advancement and extenſive diffuſion of 
knowledge, of liberality, and of humanity, 
throughout Europe, in the preſent century, af- 
ford the ſtrongeſt preſumption to hope, that the 
reign of civil, as well as religious, tyranny is nearly 
at an end. | 


Governments, founded on the firm, equitable, 
and rational, baſis of liberty, being diametrically 
oppoſite in their conſtitution and operation to 
thoſe where abſolute monarchy preyails, muſt be 
productive of effects directly contrary, Rejecting, 
both in principle and practice, the abſurd and ſla- 
viſh doctrines of millions made for one, of 
paſſive obedience, and of non-reſiſtance, they 
maintain, that all mankind haye an equal right 
to freedom; that all Government is a truſt ex- 
preſsly or tacitly confided by the people, to whom 
their rulers are accountable for the exerciſe of their 
power; and that, when the latter violate the con- 
ſtitution from which their authority is derived, 
and government which was eſtabliſhed for the be- 
nefit of the community becomes an engine of 
fraud, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, the injured peo- 

le are abſolyed from their allegiance; and the 
public good, which is the ſupreme law, demands 
that the conſtitution ſhould be reſtored to its origi- 
nal purity, or a new one founded on its ruins, 


The 
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The equality of degree, which prevails in che 


moſt uncivilized and natural ſtate of ſociety is in- 
conſiſtent, not only with any form of government, 
which neceſſarily implies ſubordination, but it is 
irreconcilable with civilization itſelf, even in its 
firſt advances to refinement, and totally incompa- 
tible with that high degree to which it has now at- 
{tained in every polite nation of Europe, 


Our commerce, our wealth, our cuſtoms, our 
arts, nay even our knowledge, all conſpire to diſ- 
ſeminate profuſion, luxury, corruption, and de- 
pravity, and to deſtroy that equality of condition, 
that unconſcious dignity of virtue, that amiable 
Plainneſs of manners, which flouriſhed in the ear- 
ly ages of the -world, and which never fail to 
charm, in deſcription, thoſe who, in this age of 
ſplendid folly and poliſhed villany, retain ſufficient 
firmneſs of mind to reſiſt the faſcination of cuſtom, 
and to prefer the beautiful ſimplicity of nature to 
the deceitful allurements of art. Let us ſuppoſe 
this ſtate of natural ſimplicity and equality ſtill ta 
exiſt in ſome fayoured Iſland in the hoſpitable bo- 
ſom of the Pacific Ocean; and that it is exempt 
from that ſavage ferocity and brutal ignorance 
which more or leſs prevail in thoſe Countries 
whoſe inhabitants, cuſtoms, and manners, have 

been 
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been ſo attentively noticed and ſo accurately de- 
{ſcribed by the moſt ſagacious, acute, indefatiga- 
ble, 'and humane, inveſtigator the world has ever 
produced, 


The people of this fortunate Iſland would find 
their liberty and their happineſs ſecured by the 
moderation of their deſires, and their innocence 
by the native uncorrupted fimplicity of- their 
hearts.—A caſuiſt might aſſert, that the goodneſs 
which is founded in the ignorance of evil could 
not be meritorious; and that, where there is no 
temptation, there can be no virtue: and perhaps 
he might be able to ſupport his opinion with un- 
anſwerable arguments: 'But no ſceptic would be 
hardy enough to deny, that the moral rectitude 
of their conduct, reſulting from the mere impulſe 
of nature in the heart of man, and terminating 
in his happineſs, is an irrefragable proof of the 
eſſential difference between good and evil, and of 
the innate propenſity of the human mind to good- 
neſs. Elſe why ſhould a being, equally ignorant 
of good and evil, chooſe the former? and why 
ſhould his happineſs be the conſequence of his 
choice ? 


If there really does exiſt a people in the ſtate 


of natural innocence here ſuppoſed, (which ſeems 
by 


(2 3 
by no means improbable,) their climate, their 
manners, and their felicity, would nearly realize 
that paradiſe which Milton has deſcribed in the 
moſt animated and inchanting ftrain of ſublime 
Poetry. | 


But, ſhould the adventurous hand of ſome 
European diſcoverer plant the tree of knowledge 
in this ſecond paradiſe, or (to drop the allegory) 
ſhould the arts and the commerce of civil ſociety, 
with their attendant train of evils, be introduced 


among them, the reign of peace and innocence 


would be at an end ; from being the happieſt, they 
would become the moſt miſerable, of the human 
race, till the tumultuous conflict of contending 
intereſts and paſſions ſhould be appeaſed by the 
_ eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, which the ſupe- 
rior force or ſubtilty of one might uſurp, or ſub- 
ſide by the ſettlement of ſome free form of go- 
vernment, which the unanimous conſent of all 
might appoint, 


Equality and independence are no leſs the 
right than the choice of every human being. All 


authority therefore is founded in compulſion ; and. 


the only difference between free and deſpotic .go- 
vernments is in their original conſtitution ; the 


former, being eſtabliſhed by the deliberate act of 


the 
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the whole community, determining by whom, in 
what manner, and to what extent, they muſt be 
controuled; the latter, by the unjuſt exertion of 4 
violence which bears down all oppoſition, and, 
without the conſent of any, demands the implicit 
obedience of all. 


An inveſtigation into the form of Government 
that prevailed in Britain antecedent to the glorious 
Revolution can be of little importance ; ſince it 
was not till that memorable æra that the preſent 
admirable conſtitution was firmly eſtabliſhed, and 
its limits accurately defined. Much has been ſaid, 
by the advocates for liberty, of the antiquity and 
power of our Parliaments ; ſtill more, by the inte- 
reſted tools of deſpotiſm, te prove the abſolute 
Power of our Kings: but ſurely all this important 
trifling might well be fpared, when the queſtion 
in diſpute may be brought to a much ſhorter iſſue. 
It is not, © what have Kings or Parliaments done 
ce in former periods of our hiſtory ? ” but “ what 
« ought they to have done? or rather, what 
te are they, by the principles of the Britiſh Con- 
e ſtitution, by the ſtill more ſacred laws of na- 
te ture and juſtice, by the urgent and complicated 
te neceſſities of the times, by the accumulated 
<« and almoſt intolerable burthens and oppreſſions 
de of the people, now required to do? This is 

| the 


629 
the important queſtion which every Briton has 4 


right to aſk ; not indeed in the flippant flyle of 


impertinent arrogance, or idle curioſity, but in 
the firm yet anxious and reſpectful terms in which 
the crew of a veſſel, ſhattered with ſtorms, and 
ſurrounded with breakers, might conſult with 
their ſuperior officers on the moſt probable means 
of extricating them from a ſituation, which, 
threatening indiſcriminate deſtruction, would de- 
mand general conſultation. 


This momentous Queſtion comprehends, in its 
diſcuſſion, ſubjects ſo numerous, ſo different, ſo 
complicated, and fo extenſive, that the abilities 
of any individual, however great, would be total- 
ly inadequate to the arduous taſk, which can only 
be in any degree accompliſhed by the ſincere, vi- 
. gorous, and united, exertion of the collected vir- 
tue, wiſdom, and experience, of thoſe juſtly-ad- 
mired ſtateſmen, on whoſe conduct, at this awful 
criſis, the future welfare, or perhaps exiſtence, 
of the Britiſh Empire greatly depends, 


| Yet, though it would argue the extreme of fol- 
ly and arrogance, for any private member of the 
community to obtrude his opinions on the public 
as regulations for the conduct of the Legiſlature, 
it has frequently happened, that men of plain 
| C common 
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common underſtanding have ſuggeſted ſome hints, 
which thoſe of ſuperior abilities may deem not 
entirely unworthy their attention. 


To characters, thus eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
the diſquiſition of queſtions, and the adoption of 
meaſures, in the higher departments of political 
ceconomy, properly belong; and to ſuch the writer 
of the preſent eſſay willingly reſigns them, while 
he purſues a path more fitted to his ſtation and 
abilities, and deſcends into the humble vale of 
ſociety, where, perhaps, he may find objects of 
political inveſtigation highly important to the 
community in themſelves and their confequences, 

1owever inconſiderable they may, on a tranſient 


view, appear. 


Should his diſquiſition be the means of allevia- 
ting the miſery, reſtraining the oppreſſion, or 
correcting the vices, incident to the lower rank of 
the community, he wilt have reaſon to rejoice in 
the ſucceſs of an attempt, which he is impelled 
to make by an ardent deſire to promote the intereſt 
of his Country, to ſupport the cauſe of Liberty, 
and to aſſert the rights of Humanity. 


It has already been obſerved, that Government 
and Civilization are the cauſes of ſecial inequali- 
tY, 


1 


ty, which increaſes in proportion with the Deſpo- | 


tiſm of the former and the refinement of the lat- 
ter. Britain, though exceeded by no other 
Country in wealth, in commerce, in arts, in luxu- 
ry, and in all thoſe elegances of life which neceſ. 
ſarily tend to exalt the higher and depreſs the low- 
er part of the community, 1s bleſſed with a con- 
ſtitution of government which has juſtly excited 
the admiration and envy of the ſurrounding na- 
tions: and the ſpirit of liberty, by which it is in- 
ſpired, greatly counterbalances and reſtrains thoſe 
evils, whigh, in an arbitrary government equally 
refined, the poor would inevitably experience 
from the pride, avarice, and tyranny, of the rich, 
nurtured by luxury and indolence, and indulged 
with power. 


The happy union of the three different princi- 
ples, of which all the civilized governments of 
the world are compoſed, in our excellent Conſti- 
tution, admits of the ſplendour of Monarchy 
without its rigour, the dignity of Ariſtocracy 
without its inſolence, and the liberty of Democra- 
cy without its licentiouſneſs. 


The uncontrouled operation of theſe juſt and ra- 
tional principles would compenſate, as far as any 
inſtitution of government poſſibly can, for that 
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equality, which mankind, when they exchange 
the ſtate of wild uncultivated nature for that of 
civil ſociety, muſt of neceſſity give up, by ſecu- 
ring to every degree, and to every individual of 
the community, their liberty and proſperity, ſo 
long as they obey thoſe laws, to which they have, 
by their repreſentatives, conſented, 


In Britain, though the ſubordination effential 
to all government, and the various degrees of 
ranks which are inſeparable from the monarchical 
and ariſtocratic forms, are legally eſtabliſhed, 
there are many reſpe&s, and thoſe the moſt im- 
portant, in which an equality unknown to any 
other conſtitution of Government univerſally pre- 
vails, and extends from the higheſt to the loweſt 


order of the community. 


The pooreſt peaſant or mechanic has an equa] 
right with the higheſt Noble of the realm to a 
public trial by his Peers, to be confronted with 
his accuſers, to have counſel to plead in his de- 
fence, and every other privilege which the 
moſt dignified criminal can demand ; the trial by 
Jury, in civil cauſes, affords him equal ſecurity in 
his liberty, property, and, character; (for theſe, 
however inconſiderable they may appear to the 


perverted optics of gride, are of equal, nay, per- 
haps, 


©2362 

haps, of greater, importance to the mechanic 
than to the peer ;) the right of voting gives him a 
voice in the Legiſlature ; the liberty of the Preſs 
affords him the means of expoling a proud op- 
preſſor to that public contempt and hatred his ty- 
ranny cannot fail to excite in a generous people, 
Theſe are /ome of the yaluable, glorigus, and ex- 
cluſive, privileges of an Engliſhman! They 
ought to be, and, if the ſpirit of the Conſtitution 
were allowed to operate with unreſtrained energy, 
they would be, extended to every Briton; and, 
except in the limitation of the right of voting, 
and the partial privileges annexed to that right, 
both which are the diſgraceful remains of feudal 
tyranny, they are actually ſo by the letter of it. 


The influence of that abſurd and ſlaviſh ſyſtem, 
which had prevailed during ſo many centuries, 
was too powerful even for the glorious Revolu- 


tion itſelf intirely to deſtroy. The wiſe, and vir- 
tuous patriots, who then eſtabliſhed the ſolid ba- 


ſis of that liberty we now enjoy, had been taught, 


by fatal experience, that the preſervation of Mo- 
narchy was eſſential to its ſecurity; and they 
feared, perhaps with reaſon, that, if they, at that 
period of national ferment, had extended the right 
of voting, and the privileges annexed to it, be- 
yond the antient limits, they might not only too 
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much have weakened the power of the Crown, 
but even have ſapped the foundation of their own 
authority to appoint a ſucceſſor to the vacant 
throne. 


Thus was the moſt excellent plan of Govern- 
ment, that ever was formed, left in an abrupt, unfi- 
niſhed, ſtate by its founders, But the cauſes, 
which might prevent hem from completing the 
glorious work, by eſtabliſhing a more equitable, 
rational, and extenſive, Reprefentation, which 
- ought not only to have comprehended the inhabi- 
rants of Great-Britain, but a// the ſubjects of the 
Britiſh Empire, could not operate when time had 
given ſtability and firmneſs to the Conſtitution, 


Had the important work been completed when 
our colonies were in their infant ſtate, and the 
mother-country was unincumbered with an enor- 
mous weight of debt, accumulated by maintain- 
ing and defending them, they would neither have 
acquired power to eſtabliſh their claim to Inde- 
pendence, nor would they even have been able to 
have advanced a plauſible pretence for aſſerting 


it, 


This reflection, fo far as it relates to the pre- 


ſent predicament in which we ſtand with the late 
revolted 


81560 

revolted Colonies, (now © free and independent 
« States of North America,) may be deemed 
uſeleſs and impertinent ; but, to thoſe who conſi- 
der we have ſtili conſiderable colonial poſſeſſions 
to loſe or to preſerve, their preſent unrepreſented 
Kate may ſuggeſt the idea of a latent claim to fu- 
ture Independence; and this ſurely is of ſufficient 
importance to deſerve ſome attention in any pro- 
jetted ſyſtem of Parliamentary Reform. 


Beſides this material defect in the original for- 
mation of our conſtitution, it has ſuffered much, 
from the operation of various incidental cauſes, 
ſince its firſt eſtabliſnment. 


The influx of wealth, occaſioned by the exten- 
fon of commerce and the acquiſition of territory, 
the immenſe fortunes gained by Eaſt-India plun- 
derers, by contractors, by commanders of fleets 
and armies, and by the numerous tribe of inferior 
peculators, who, in time of war, prey on the vi- 
tals of the public, — and the creation of ideal pro- 
perty by the enormous increaſe of the national 
debt, — have jointly contributed to the growth of 
luxury, diſſipation, vice, extravagance, and ve- 
nality, among the rich ; whilſt the heavy accu- 
mulation of taxes, the inſolence of upſtart pride, 


and the contagious example of exalted villany, 
have 
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have operated equally in depreſſing and corrupt 
ing the bulk of the community. The form of 
the conſtitution remains; but its energy is 
greatly impaired; and, among the many threa- 
tening ſymptoms of its rapid decay, none is 
more alarming than the unhounded prodigality of 
the higher and middle ranks, the abje& poverty 
and complicated wretchedneſs of the lower, and 
the univerſal corruption and depravity of all. 
Theſe evils are incompatible with the exiſtence of 
our excellent conſtitution ; and, if not ſpeedily 
and effectually remedied, muſt inevitably termi- 
nate in its deſtruction. 


There is no axiom more certain, than that vir= 
tue 18 the baſis of liberty. On this foundation our 
conſtitution is erected. When it offered freedom 
to the community, it was on the ſuppoſition that 
they had firmneſs to defend the precious gift from 
the violence of tyranny, and virtue to guard it 
from the more dangerous and inſidious arts of 
corruption. 


If principles of integrity had their due opera- 
tion on the conduct of the people, the right of 
chooſing Repreſentatives (limited as it is) would 
ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of thoſe liberties, 
which the conſtitution, coinciding with the unal- 

| terable 


3 
terable laws of nature and juſtice, declares to be 
their right; 


Were the electors as tenacious of their honeſty 
as they affect to be of their liberty, they would 
reject, with the moſt marked diſguſt and con- 
tempt, the candidate who had the in/olence to offer 
them a bribe ; and their choice would-fall on that 
man whom they conceived moſt likely, by his in- 
tegrity and abilities, to preſerve their rights, and 
to promote, not merely the partial intereſt of the 
Borough which gives him a ſeat, but the welfare 
of the whole community of which he is the Re- 
preſentative. | | 


From a Houſe of Commons thus elected the 
nation might juſtly expect the moſt ſalutary mea- 
ſures. They would not, indeed, annihilate the 
national Debt, nor aboliſh taxes; but they would 
ſubvert that ſyſtem of corrupt adminiſtration and 
factious oppoſition from which thoſe Debts and 
Taxes have originated. They might not, per- 
haps, flatter their conſtituents with ſpecious pro- 
miſes of obeying their inſtructions; but they would 
render them eſſential ſervices, by preferring their 
real intereſt to their unmerited applauſe. Their 
domeſtic frugality would be the ſureſt indication of 
their attention to public economy ; the integrity 
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of their private characters, the teſt of their unaf- 
fected zeal for reformation; and that upright 
firmneſs, which diſdains to obtain a ſeat in parlia- 
ment by corrupting their conſtituents, would af- 
ford a convincing, proof of their real patriotiſm. 


Nothing is more common than to hear electors, 
who appreciate their vote as they do any other ar- 
ticle of traffic, complain. of the venality of their 
repreſentatives, and the general corruption of Par- 
liament; but theſe complainants would do well 
to remember, that a man of honeſt principles 
could not poſſibly be a proper object of their 
choice; and that the candidate, who gives the 
higheſt bribe, has no other deſign but to ſell his 
purchaſe to the beſt advantage; and is, beſides, 
the f/teft reprefentative they could poſſibly chooſe, 
as he not only 1s ready at all times to obey their 
inſtructions, but to follow their example. 


The conſtitution, which veſts in the body of 
electors the important privilege of appointing de- 
legates to repreſent the commons of Great-Britain 
in Parliament, makes them the guardians of their 
own and the nation's liberty; and conſequently 
leaves them the alternative, of diſcharging this 
ſacred truſt with fidelity or of abuſing it, though it 


manifeſtly intimates its confidence that the former 
will 


1 M4 
will be their choice. On the ſtability of this 


confidence the welfare of the people muſt ulti, 


mately depend ; its violation, in the leaſt inſtance, 
would proportionably weaken, and its loſs entire- 
ly deſtroy, the Conſtitution ; the form might re- 
main, but the animating principle would be ex- 
tinct, and the corruption of the beſt would gene- 
rate the worſt government that the invention of 
man could produce. If ever that fatal period ſhould 
arrive, in which the national ſenſe of honour 
and virtue, once the glorious characteriſtic of 
Britons, ſhould be abſorbed in luxury, avarice, 
profligacy, and venality, that confidence, which 
is the vital principle of liberty, which combines 
the whole community in one firm united compact, 


and aſcends, in juſt gradation, from the people to 
their Repreſentatives, and from them to the Sove- 


reign, would be intirely withdrawn. The merce- 
nary motive of ſelf-intereſt, equally ſordid in its 
deſires, and impotent in its attempts to attain 
them, would be the univerſal actuating principle. 


At length corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 
So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood, 
Would deluge all,” — Pork. 


Every barrier, erected by the viſdom of our 


virtuous anceſtors for the ſecurity of our freedom, 
D 2 would 


1 
would be occupied by this invincible enemy; and, 
to complete our humiliation and ignominy, ty- 
ranny would aſſume the form, and wear the maſk, 
of liberty. The boaſted privilege of election 
would become a moſt infamous and iniquitous 
job; venal conſtituents would chooſe corrupt 
| Repreſentatives ; one principle would actuate mi- 
norities, majorities, and miniſters; the King and 
the people would be held in bondage by their ſer- 
vants ; and, though all the forms of the antient 
Conſtitution would be politically and punctually 
obſerved, it would be evident, to every nation in 
Europe, that the Government of England was 


veſted in the ftrongeſt and firmeſt Coalition! 


When a general profligacy and diſſoluteneſs of 
manners prevail, all attempts to ſtop the progreſs 
of corruption by moral obligations will but in- 
creaſe the evil. What purpoſe does the oath 
againſt bribery at elections ſerve, but to perjure 
the bulk of the electors? Is it poſſible to deviſe 
any ſurer means, to render this moſt ſolemn appeal 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, than the 
indifference, the frequency, and, in this particu- 
lar inſtance of conteſted elections, the manifeſt 25- 
ſurdity, of adminiſtering it, when all the parties 
concerned are well affured it 1s, in many 1nitan- 
ces, tendered only to be viglated ? 

The 
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The wit of man cannot invent a more certain 
and extenſive mode, of diſſeminating corruption 
and vice among the people, than the various 
manceuvres, practiſed at conteſted elections for 
populous boroughs, have produced ; nor can any 
thing, in a political light, (ſuppoling religiom in- 
tirely out of the queſtion,) be more detrimental 
to a nation, than the infamous and indiſcriminate 
abolition of all order, decency, truth, and ſobrie- 
ty, during theſe intervals of popular phrenſy. 

z 


Whatever opinions the faſhionable philoſophy, 
or (to ſpeak more properly) impiety, of the times 
may inculcate, there is no truth more certain, 
than that the well-being of a free ſtate depends on 
the virtue of the people. This is not mere mat- 
ter of opinion; it is a fact indiſputably proved by 
the incontrovertible evidence of Hiſtory in all 
countries and ages. Yet how little attention does 
it appear to claim in the moſt free and enlightened 
nation in the world? Virtue, morality, and 
conſcience, the ſtrongeſt incentives by which a ra- 
tional being can poſſibly be influenced to great 
and good actions, are held in open deriſion by 
thoſe who occupy the higher ranks of the com- 
munity, and to whom the vulgar (whoſe manners 
and pfinciples are formed by imitation) look up 

for 
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for examples. When they ſee the nobleſt princi- 
ples of the human ſoul ridiculed and contemned, 
while ſucceſsful fraud is admired, and triumphant 
villany applauded, by thoſe whom they conſider 
as their ſuperiors in abilities, becauſe they are ſo in 
ſtation, can it be a matter of ſurpriſe that they are 
proportionably diſſolute, unprincipled, and cor- 


rupt? 


Religion and Patriotiſm having been too often 
aſſumed, by ſpecious hypocrites, for the worſt of 
purpoſes, and contemptuouſly diſcarded when 
the deſign has been accompliſhed, the multitude, 
judging merely by exterior appearances, conclude 
the former to be an impoſture, and the latter a 


farce, 


Exempt from the contagious influence of had 
example, and the various incentives to vice from 
which their ſituation and habits of living equally 
ſecure them, the inhabitants of the country ſtill 
retain much of their antient ſimplicity, virtue, 
equality, and independence. To them, many of 
the crimes and miſeries incident to the lower order 
of the people in large manufacturing and corpo- 
rate towns, and which abound in the Metropolis, 
are ſcarcely known, even by report. The pea- 


ſant, whoſe happy lot places him at a diſtance 
: from 
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from theſe ſcenes of iniquity and corruption, has 
no idea of that comprehenſive ſyſtem of robbery 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of /windling ; 
even the more daring, but leſs injurious, attempts 
of pickpockets, houſebreakers, and highwaymen, 
which in London ſupply the newſpapers with arti- 
cles of daily intelligence, are ſpoken of, in*the 
country, as extraordinary occurrences. 


The huſbandman, who earns his bread by his 
daily labour, has not leiſure for debauchery, nor 
appetite for luxury. His days, months, and 
years, paſs in a regular ſucceſſion of labour and 
reſt, which fills at once the meaſure of his time 
and the extent of his ideas. The dawn of day 
calls him forth to work; the return of evening 
invites him to repoſe. Deriving from his ſalutary 
and active employment all the real comforts of 
life, he does not even beſtow a thought on its ſu- 
perfluities. Bleſſed with a fluſh of health and 
<* firmneſs of nerve unknown to the © unwaſhed 
ce artificer,” the immured mechanic, or the ema- 
ciated manufacturer, he enjoys his plain and 
wholeſome meal with a reliſh which the higheſt re- 
| finements of luxury cannot give. When, wearied 
with the toil of the day, he is rewarded with tlic 
comfort of ſound, uninterrupted, ſleep. Yet think 
not, ye proud and pampered minions of fortune ! 


V. 10 
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who caſt an eye of ſupercilious diſdain. on this 
humble tenant of the ſhade, whom you at once 
envy and deſpiſe, that you are his ſuperiors in that 
partial eſtimate which reaſon and philoſophy 
make of man, abſtracted from the adventitious cir- 
cumſtances of rank and fortune, on which human 
vanity ſets ſo high a value, though they are, in 
reality, only eſtimable when their poſſeſſors make 
a proper application of _ and deſpicable 


when abuſed. 


You ſay the happineſs of the peaſant is founded 
in his inſenſibility. But are you ſure he is that 
ftupid being you ſuppoſe him ? You pretend to 
poſſeſs the moſt refined ſuſceptibility, and the 
ſtrongeſt powers of reaſon ; you aſſert that your 
ideas of felicity are elegant, diverſifed, exalted, 
and extenſive : yet, with this ſuperior excellence 
of intellectual capacity, your deſires are ignoble 
and inſatiable, your pleaſures ſordid and deluſive, 
your expectations vain and abortive. The irri- 
tability of your inordinate paſſions, (which you 
miſtake for ſenſibility,) continually demanding 
gratifications which human nature cannot give, 
makes you miſerable when you allow yourſelves 
to /bink ; and you therefore wiſcly conclude, that 


your fuperior underſtanding is the cauſe of your 
unhappineſs, 


1 4. 45 3 
unhappineſs and that the peaſant derives his fe 
licity from his 1 ignorance. 5 


But in this you are greatly ! Nature 
does for bim what philofophy and reflection ought 
to do for you. It teaches him, that moderation i is 
the boundary of human felicity ; z it gives him a ſuf- 
ficient degree of ſenſibility fully to enjoy che hap- 
pineſs within his reach, and of reaſon to be con- 
tent with that enjoyrnent,. He has pleaſures and | 
deſires, but they exceed not the pollibility of gra 
tification ; and on this baſis ſtands. his happinek.. 


= # 6 why: 


excel in the labours of the" field, or in the ſports e of 
the green; to bear away the prize due to ſuperior 
ſkill, ſtrength, or agility, gives him more heart; 
felt, ſatisfaction than victorious heroes derive fror 

trophies ſtained with laughter, and laurels blaſted 
with envy. He is equally exempt from this mean 
and corroding paſſion, and from the care, the 
anxiety, the inquietude, and the diſguſt, which 
mix themſelves with the pleaſures of the debau- 
of ſe leRing the object his heart approves, of de- 
monſtrating his ſincere and ardent affection for her 
in numberleſs different ways equally fimple and 
engaging ; he attends her to ſcenes of rural recre- 
ation; his diſintereſted regard is returned with 
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equal ſincerity ; wealth and pride, thoſe enemies 
to human felicity, raiſe no obſtacles to their hum- 
ble nuptials; and the happy couple, obtaining 
each a faithful partner and induſtrious helpmate 
for life, enjoy the extent of their wiſhes. If 
bleſſed with a hardy and healthful offspring, it is 
no leſs the bulineſs' than the plegſure of their riper 
years to ſupply them with plain and wholeſome di- 
et; with neat, though homely, raiment ; and to 
yl them that early induſtry and ſobriety which 

efends them alike from the miſery of want and 
the dangers of affluence, When thus formed for 
health, ſtrength, and labour, to ſee them purſue 
the courſe in which they haye taught them, more 
by example than by precept, to obtain that de- 
gree of calm contentment which nature liberally 
beſtows on thoſe whaſe humble aim attempts no 
higher object, conſtitutes the pleafure and pride 
of this faithful pair, when the entrance into the 
vale of years allows them only to renew, in the 
decupations, the diverſions, and the nuptials, of 
their chjldren, the pleaſing ſcenes of their youth. 


Such is, in general, “ the noiſeleſs tenor” of 
ruſtic life; though it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
there are no examples of idleneſs, drunkenneſs, 
and wretchedneſs, even in the country. Their 
natural ſimplicity and ſobriety of manners is liable 

| wW 
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to temporary interruption from the events of eon · 
teſted elections; and, in time of war, they ſuffer 
a ſtill greater and more permanent injury by being 
embadied in Regiments of Militia, and by the 
various encampments, which are not the leaſt evils 
that neceſſarily accompany this ſevereſt ſcourge 
and diſgrace of mankind. Nor does their virtue 
fuffer alone; their liberty receives a ſtill deeper 
wound by the iniquitous and tyrannical mode of 
impreſſing ; and, while the induſtrious and re- 
ta the flaughter, their helpleſs wives and children, 
berefr of their ſupport, are involved in penury, 
miſery, and deſpair} Theſe, it is true, are bur 
temporary and partial evils ; yet they are grie - 
vous in their duration, ruinous in their extent, 
and dreadful in their conſequences. Neceſlity, 
te the tyrant's plea,” has often been urged by 
ſtateſmen in extenuation of this diſgraceful me- 
thod of manning our fleets, and in excuſe for the 
complicated calamities of war! Grave politi- 
cians have not been wanting to ſuggeſt the expe- 
diency of a nation (never overburdened with inha- 
bitants, and abounding with extenſive tracts of 
fertile, though uncultivated, land) planting Co- 
lonies in diftant regions to drain away her moſt 
uſeful ſubjeQts, exhauſting her wealth and ſtrength 
in maintaining and defending theſe Calonies, en- 
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gaging in the moſt ruinous and deſtructive wars, 
in every ; quarter of the globe, to eſtabliſh their 
power, and accelerate their independence! No- 
thing ſurely was requiſite, to nder abſurdity fyſ- 
tematical, but to plunge the nation into a ne 
war, with the combined ſtrength of foreign ene- 
mies and revolted ſubjects, to preſerve that alle- 
giance we had ſo long and ſo farally been ne 
to 1 1 5 


on b eve of a victory, 8 glorious and 
b over the moſt formidable enemy of the 
confederacy, and of fatchievements which Hiſto- 
ry will record to the honour of Britain and the diſ- 
grace of France and Spain, to conclude a peace, 
by which independence, acquired by ingratitude, 
injuſtice, and rebellion, was rewarded with a gra- 
tuitous extent of territory, no leſs unmerited 
than unexpected, may appear, to many ſuperſicial 
politicians, a remarkable inſtance of undeviating 
conſiſtency and perſeverance in error. 


But, on a more @tfentive conſideration, the ve- 
ry circumſtances, which expoſe this peace to ſuch 
haſty cenſure,” will demonſtrate the meaſure to 
have e from a r profoundneſs of polity for 
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« + Thedefence and relief of Gibraltar, 
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which the Britiſh Cabinet is not, in getieral, re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed: --"Fhe! loſs of our: Cl. 
nies, the danger which threatened our 
poſſeſſions fron foreign invaſion and inteſtin-eat 
vulſions, the alarming ſtate of our finances, the 
formidable combination of our enemies, whoſe 
naval force (particularly on the part of the Dutch) 
would ſoon, have, increaſed to a degree beyond 
our utmoſt, exertions to have oppoſed with proba» 
bility of ſucceſs, concur to prove, that peace. wes 
abſolutely neceſſary to our exiſtence as a people. 
To ſheath the ſword.jn the moment of victgry mas 
perhaps the ſureſt means to preſerye the honour of 
Britain, 
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The extent of 1 which was liberally 
annexed to the declaration of American Inde. 


pendence, was a gift of a very. equivocal nature. 
Perhaps, when unfolded by the hand. of time, 
they may both be found to reſemble that fatal 
preſent with which, Mythology informs us, the 
rebellion of Prometheus was rewarded by the 
Gods. Such was the favour France granted vs 


by the ceſſion of Canada, which we purchaſed at 


the moderate price of 70 Millions! There is lit- 
tle reaſon to doubt but the penetration of the 


French Cabinet foreſaw the conſequences which 
have reſulted from the inſidious preſent. 


In 


* 


Co)” 


wake dias ESO 
8 the propriety of recei- 
ving inſtruction from an enemy. By a refinement 
in political vengeance, they will not only cauſe 
the Americans to inflict on themſelves the puniſh- 
mem duets their perfidious ingratitude, * by grant 
ing them their will,” but they will increaſe the ſe- 
Verity of their chaſtiſement by excecding the li- 
neee a 


The very Peril could not curſe them better.” 


SHAKSPEARE, 


Without recurring to the memorable 3 
of Rome, the Hiftory of Britain, in the preſent 
Century, ſufficiently proves, that extent of Em- 
pire is deftruftive to the well-being of free Go- 
verniment, which it equally tends to weaken and 
diſunite. If its effect is the introduction of diviſions 
and anarchy into States which have been long and 
firmly eſtabliſhed, how much more ſtrong and fa- 
tal muſt be its influence on the infant Republics 
of. North America, where no ſettled ſyſtem of go- 
vernment is yet formed, and where ſeparate and 
jarring intereſts adminiſter continual ſubjects of 
contention? Independence alone would have 


been ſufficient to perpetuate diſunion ; but a parti- 
tion 


6 

tion of extenſive territories muſt ſoon collect the 
latent embers of civil diſcord, and blow thern LEE 
flame * {Fs 


Even if it _ poſſibly ubs ſuppoſed, chat ber 
different claims could be amitably adjuſted, how 


are they to people, cultivate, and defend, an ex- 
tenſive tratt of country, environed by nations of 
warlike and hoſtile Indians, and ſubject to thei in- 
vaſion of the Spaniards, whoſe hatred of the An- 
glo-Americans is no leſs implacable : 


Thus ends the third war, produced, by our 
connection with America, in leſs chan half a cen- 
tury; and from theſe wars have proceeded our 


enormous national debt and accumulated burden 


of taxes, at the ſame time that they have accele - 
rated and extended the progreſs of luxury and 
profuſion among the great, of miſery and penury 
among the poor, and of a general corruption of 


principle and depravity of manners, which, if not, 


ſpeedily and radically reformed, muſt terminate in 
the moſt dreadful conſequences, 


The Metropolis and its populous and increaſing 
fuburbs, which together contain, on a moderate 


computation, one eighth part of the inhabitants of 


Great-Britain, experience the moſt ſevere and un- 
temũtting 
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remirting influence. of theſe complicated ** — 
There, as in a common center, the extremes of 
opulence and penury, of licentiouſneſs and op- 


preſſion, of ſplendour and wretchedoelſs,” Unite, — 


T 50 human pature appears in its moſt. exalted 
ſtate g f grandeur, and in its loweſt depth of miſe- 
There, too, even the enemies .of Britain 


W-. 
mult allow, | the, ſublimeſt. virtues are, contraſted 
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with the vileſt £rimes ; . and the moſt dignified are, 
at the ſame time, the mot exemplary characters.— 
The praiſe, which flattery indiſcriminately laviſhes 

an. che Poſſeſſors of : a, _ throne; cannot, in Britain, 
even atzthis , dime of n degeneracy, m_ 
thejbounds of muh. a Mea 


i-Before we turn from this « bright rroſpeRt t to the 


— ſnades which the picture of the Metropo- 


S exhibits, let us view it in its moſt favourable 
light, and applaud what all muſt admire, while 


we cenſure, "and * endeavour to ſuggeſt the means 
of rectifying, errors, and reformihg abuſes, which 


none Gan approve. © 
2 52 ds 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a more mag- 
nificent or delightful proſpect than London, on 
its firſt appearance, would afford to a benevolent 
and contemplative man, who, having lived in a 
ſtate of retirement, ſhould have formed an idea of 


this firſt City | in the world (for ſo, with all its im- 
perfections, 


( 35 ) 
perfections, it certainly is) only from ne or 
converſation, 


How pleaſing muſt be his ſenſations, when he 
ſurveys the beautiful and capacious Thames, 
adorned with elegant and commodious bridges, 
and erouded with Ships of various nations, and 


contemplates the unremitted flood of wealth, 


which, even in times of war and national diſtreſs, 
it pours into the boſom of its unrivalled Capital | 
Let us attend him to the Royal Exchange, where 
Commerce aſſembles her induſtrious votaries from 
every civilized nation of the globe. Thence 
let us proceed with him to the Bank of England, 

Where the elegance and convenience which are uni- 
ted in this noble ſtructure, though juſtly ĩntitled 
to praiſe, are the moſt inconſiderable objects of re- 
gard; even the regularity and diſpatch, with which 
the national buſineſs is there tranſacted, ſinks in 
the compariſon with that idea of opulence and ſe- 
curity which muſt ſtrike his mind, when he re- 
flects, that * a Company of Bankers“ ſhould not 


only poſſeſs theſe fuperior advantages, but ſhould - 


ſupport the credit of a mighty Empire unſullied, 
though her Debts exceed the enormous ſum of 
to bundred and forty Millions ! 
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His attention will next be attracted by the vari- 
ety of public edifices, erected for the ſervice of re- 
ligion, of government, and of public amuſement; 
many of them magnificent and elegant in a high 
degree. Thoſe noble and commodious buildings, 
dedicated to public Charity, cannot fail to excite 
an involuntary tranſport of joy, admiration, and 
applauſe. Nor does the Capital leſs excel in the 
regularity and ſymmetry of domeſtic architecture, 
and the ineſtimable advantages of watering, 
lighting, and paving; which, combined, are ex- 
cluſively her own. When the Capitals of other 
European Nations are wrapped in the gloom of 
night, or at beſt but partially enlightened, Lon- 
don ſhines with unrivalled ſplendour. Every 
avenue to the Metropolis of Britain, for Miles 
round, is illuminated! nor can any appearance be 
more aſtoniſhing and pleaſing to a ſtranger, than 
that which the long, capacious, and regular, 
ſtreets, and magnificent ſquares, at the weſt end 
of the Town, every evening diſplay ; and, in 
many ſtreets, the effect of the lamps is heighten- 
ed by the dazzling luſtre of the ſhops, abounding 


with a profuſion of all thoſe articles which the ne- 


ceſſity of human nature can require, or its high- 
eſt luxury demand! 


It 


( 35 ) 


It is natural to ſuppoſe our recluſe philoſopher: 


{having thus tranſiently viewed the exterior gran- 


deur of London) would be curious to fee if the 
fame appearance of elegance and ſplendour, 


though on a more contracted ſcale, is to be met 
with in the houſes of. its moſt opulent inhabitants. 
Invited by the numerous train of carriages which 
attend at the door, the throng of ſplendid viſitors 
that enter, and the ſounds of joy and harmony 
which are heard from within, he relies on the fa- 
med hoſpitality of Britiſh manners to excuſe his 
intruſion, : 


Paſſing through ſeveral rooms, adorned with the 
moſt coſtly furniture and elegant paintings, he 
enters the grand ſalloon, illuminated with wax ta- 
pers ſuſpended in luſtres of the higheſt workman- 
ſhip, and reflecting colours equal to the brighteſt 
diamond, He beholds a numerous and well- 
dreſſed aſſembly, whoſe attention ſeems, in ſome 
meaſure, engaged by a cancert, which intirely 
engroſſes his own. IIe hears the nobleſt compo- 


ſitions of muſic executed in a ſtyle which only the 


beſt performers can reach, and is © all ear till 
the ſublime entertainment concludes. The con- 
cert is ſucceeded by a Ball, in which the match- 
leſs beauty of the Britiſh fair is heightened by the 

F 2 elegance 
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elegance of dreſs, the blaze of jewels, and the 
more attractive and natural charms of placid 
countenances and graceful motion. When the 
dance has continyed till pleaſure approaches the 
confines of ſatiety and fatigue, a new ſcene of 
luxury 1s diſplayed, and the company are ſeated 
at a table ſpread with a profuſion of the choiceſt 
and moſt coſtly delicacies that wealth can pur- 
chaſe or appetite deſire, | 


Such are the ſcenes which our Philoſopher 
may, without the leaſt violation of probability, 
be ſuppoſed to behold, in London, when the 
ocean whitens with the furious ſtorm, when the 
driving ſnow and rattling hail © beat dark Decem- 
ce ber,” and the gloom of night adds horror to 
the black, inclement, reign of winter. Muſt he not 
then bleſs that happy refinement of ſocial life, 
that uncommon cxertion of human genius, which 
can thus create a terreſtrial paradiſe amidſt the war 
of elements? Muſt he not entertain the moſt ex- 
alted ideas of the wealth, the ſplendour, the /lj- 
city, which the inhabitants of the favoured Me- 


tropolis enjoy? He will probably carry theſe re- 


flections with him from the manſion where he has 
been thus magnificently entertained ; but he can- 
not form a true eſtimate of the comparative hap- 
pineſs and miſery of the inhabitants of London 

from 


1 


from this partial view. Hitherto he has only ſeen 
its bright ſide; let him quit the houſe of joy and 
feſtivity for the ſtreet, and he will meet with ob- 
jects to excite far different ideas, 


There ſtand the pallid, emaciated, children of 
poverty, ſhivering at the wintry blaſt, many of 
whom feel the complicated evils of hunger, cold, 
and pain, and whoſe appearance too plainly indi- 
cates this ſad © variety of wretchedneſs.” In this 
deplorable community of human miſery, many 
of all ages, from the tendereſt infancy to that en- 
feebled decrepitude which approaches © the ſecond 
ce childiſhneſs,” are to be found. Here the har- 
dy veteran or mutilated ſeaman becomes the me- 
lancholy aſſociate of thoſe, who, by accidents or 
natural defects, are afflicted with ſimilar calami- 
ties, or deprived of the light of heaven 


Look down upon theſe thy children with an eye 
of mercy, O Being of beings ! and if, in thy un- 
fathomable wiſdom, thou ſeeſt fit to afflit them 
here, may they be amply recorppenſed in ſome 
6 kingdom of reaſon to come |” 


Yet, large as is the number of thoſe real ob- 
jects of charity and compaſſion that are condemned 
to drag on a miſerable exiſtence, and to ſolicit 
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from the humane that poor relief, which perverted 
laws, and pariſh-officers equally mercileſs and ra- 
pacious, refuſe to afford, they are few when com- 
pared to the vicious and profligate ſwarm that in- 
feſt the various ſtreets of this extenſive Metropo- 
lis. Among theſe, the mean and wily hypocrites, 
who conceal their idleneſs under the cloak of pre- 
tended diſeaſe, who cauſe humanity to be ac- 
counted weakneſs, and thus aggrayate the ſuf- 
ferings of real diſtreſs, are the moſt infamous and 
contemptible ; next in degree of guilt are the 
numerous tribe who live by the infidious arts af 
private ſtealing, and the more daring and de- 
ſtructive attempts of apen roþbery, unleſs they 
add murder or wanton cruelty to lawleſs violence, 


and then they undoubtedly claim the precedence in 


villany. | 
The moſt mi/chievous, though perhaps the leaſt 
guilty in that impartial judgement which weighs 
temptations againſt crimes, 1s that numerous tribe 
of wretched females who ſubſiſt by common pro- 
ſtitution; who experience by turns the extremes 
of luxury and poverty, and whoſe boſoms alter- 
nately heave with the tumultuous tranſports of 
pleaſure or the agonizing throbs of guilt and de- 
ſpair! III-fated votaries of deluſive vice! per- 
haps, from your carlieſt infancy, by parental yani- 
o 


Wt 


ty or folly, ſeduced by flattery or deceived by. 


falſehood, you might, with proper education and 
timely warning, have eſcaped the fatal ſnare ! 
May the virtuous fair, who are the brighteſt orna- 
ments of the human race, and © heaven's laſt, 
« beſt, gift to man,” while they are admoniſbed 
by your fall, ſpare their t rigid cenſures; let 
them rather regard you with an eye of pity than 
diſdain ; they may be happy they eſcaped the ſe- 
vere conflict, but let them not exult in an imagi- 
nary triumph, ſince, though exempt from your 
guilt, they e/caped your trials. 

From this tranſient view of the ſplendour, the 
miſery, and the vice, that prevail in the Metro- 
polis, in which no object is intentionally magnified 
or diſtorted, it is evident that the evil greatly 
outweighs the good ; and that the former is con- 
tinually increaſing, while the latter is proportiona- 
bly diminiſhing. The luxury and extravagance 
of the great do not even tend to their benefit or 
real happineſs, though the example they hold forth 
is extremely prejudicial to the morals of the mid- 
dle and lower orders of the community, and i its 
conſequences ſtill more pernicious. 


To effect a reformation of manners, or intro- 
duce a ſyſtem of virtue and aeconomy among the 
votaries 
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( 49 ) 
votaries of pleaſure and the favourites of fortime; 


by rational deduction, is a hopeleſs and chimerical 
attempt. But the increaſing numbers and accu- 
mulating diſtreſs of the poor are evils which may 
admit of extenuation, if not of redreſs ; the de- 
predations of the public and private plunderer 
may be reſtrained ; the alarming progreſs of infa- 
my and proſtitution may be impeded, 
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But, before any effectual remedy can be ap- 
plied to thefe alarming diſtempers in the body po- 
litic, it will be neceſſary to inveſtigate their cau- 
ſes; and, as the vices of the numerous Poor, in 

the Metropolis and its environs, are moſt of them 
Mes neceſlarily reſulting from their Wretehed- 
neſs, which expoſes them to temptation, their 
Idleneſs, which renders them apt for miſchief, 
| and their Numbers, which make detection diffi- 
1 cult and puniſhment precarious, — the cauſes of 
this Idleneſs and Wretchedneſs will be the firſt 


objects of inquiry. 


The term Poor being comparative, and conſe- 
; quently indefinite, it is requiſite to inform the 
Reader, that it is here intended to include, not 
only the common Beggars, whoſe obſtruſive pe- 
nury demands relief from every one whom they 
think will afford it, but that it alſo comprchends 
thoſe 


(„ 


thoſe far more numerous, and, in general, more 
deſerving, objects of diſtreſs, whoſe utmoſt efforts 


are ſcarcely ſufficient to obtain a bare ſubſiſtence, 
and the ſtill more wretched victims of poverty and 
deſpair, whoſe ſufferings and complicated wrongs 
are concealed in the ſhade of obſcurity, who ſee 
no end of their miſery, no proſpect even of miti- 
gation, but in the grave! 


Were all the ſecret receſſes of ſorrow, which 
this overgrown Capital contains, to be laid open ; 
were the relentleſs tyranny of maſters and miſtreſſes 
to thoſe infant victims whom parochial economy 
fells to them for apprentices, and who endure eve- 
ry kind of oppreſſion, t) be made known; were 
the more unnatural barbarity of parents F to their 
innocent, unoffending, helpleſs, offspring, whom 
they train up to idleneſs and wretchedneſs by ex- 
ample, or conſign to the friendly arms of death by 
2 lingering variety of torments, to be expoſed to 
public view, how would the humanity of a people, 
no leſs generous than enlightened, be ſhocked at 
the horrid ſpectacle! 


G That 


+ There ate frequent inſtances of parents felling their 
children, at three or four years of age, to chimney- ſwee pers, 
tor five ſhillings a head! 
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That hundreds, (perhaps thouſands,) in this 
populous City, are, at this moment, groaning 
under the load of theſe complicated evils, is be- 
yond the poſſibility of a doubt! Will not, then, 
every humane Reader, nay, will not every one 
who regards the name of Briton, 'anxiouſly deſire 
to know whence it happens, that, in the moſt 
free nation under heaven, in the firſt City of the 
world, theſe evils ſhould ariſe, continue, and in- 
creaſe, and to inquire how they are to be re- 


dreſſed ? 


However paradoxical it may, at firſt ſight, ap- 
pear, it is undoubtedly true, that the preſent 
ſyſtem of Poor-Laws, under which near three 
Millions are annually raiſed in England for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of maintaining the poor, and which 
were evidently intended for the. wiſe and benevo- 
lent purpoſes of mitigating their diſtreſs, promo- 
ting their induſtry, preventing their vice, and 
rendering them theſe eſſential benefits with as lit- 
tle inconvenience as poſſible to the public, pro- 
duce, in their operation, effects directly the reverſe; 
and are themſelves, both from a fault in their ori- 
ginal conſtitution, and from their mal-admini- 


ſtration, one principal cauſe of the miſery, idle- 


neſs, and moral turpitude, not fo univerſally 
prevalent 


(4) 
prevalent among the poor, W in . __ 


tropolis. 


By the original conſtitution of our Pariſh-Laws, 
every Pariſh is obliged to maintain the poor 
which belong to it, however diſtant their reſidence 
may happen to be when they become chargeable ; 
and this is the radical defect from which the nume- 
rous evils complained of, and many that have not 
yet been adverted to, evidently and neceffarily 


proceed. 


An appeal to facts, which daily experience 
amply ſupplies, will beſt illuſtrate the truth of 
the above aſſertion. Let us firſt ſee how they 
operate with reſpe& to vagrants, or common 
beggars, whom the poor-laws indiſcriminately 
ſtigmatize as criminals, unjuſtly including age, 
ſickneſs, and infirmity, in the opprobrium and 
the puniſhment due only to the penury which ari- 
les from idleneſs. 


The uſual anſwer, to the frequent applications 
for charity, which every one who walks the ſtreets 
of London meets with, is, © let your pariſh 
© maintain you,” or, © work for your ſubſiſt- 
* ence.” But, though this may frequently be a 


very juſt and pertinent rebuke to the lazy and in- 
G 2 ſolent 
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ſclent mendicant, it is ſometimes a ſevere wound 
to keen ſenſibility, a heavy aggravation of unme- 
rited ſuffering. A perſon, indued with common 
humanity, will therefore endeavour to form ſome 
judgement reſpecting the ſtate of the petitioner; 
and, if he appear in real diſtreſs, will rather in- 
quire the cauſe of his ſoliciting aſſiſtance than im- 
periouſly order him to demand it of thoſe, who 
will, perhaps, reject his humble ſuit with the un- 
feeling and intolerable contempt, which upſtart in- 
ſolence aſſumes from imaginary importance. 


The numerous tribe of beggars may be divided 
into o claſſes, which, though in appearance 


they are nearly alike, differ widely in their real 


characters and intentions. The firſt claſs includes 
all thoſe who ſolicit the contributions of the hu- 
mane becauſe they are incapacitated from earning 
their bread; the ſecond comprehends all thoſe 
who aſſume the maſk of pretended infirmity and 
diſtreſs to conceal their idleneſs; and this is by far 


the moſt numerous. The former, who beg from 


neceſſity, have an undoubted right to be main- 
tained at the public expence ; the latter, who 
make it their choice, ſhould be compelled to 
abandon 1t ; but, notwithſtanding the impolicy of 
ſuffering any beggars is univerſally allowed, and 
the increaſe of their number in the Metropolis is 

a general 


( 4s ) 
a general ſubje& of complaint, it cannot be re- 
medied but by a reformation in our pariſh-laws, 
which, by oppreſſing the neceſſitous and encoura- 
ging the idle vagrant, augment the number of 
both claſſes. 


So long as a beggar can ſubſiſt, without being 
burdenſome to any particular pariſh, he is ſuffered 
to beg with impunity ; and it is a matter of indif- 
ference to the pariſh-officers, whoſe views extend 
no farther than the limits of their narrow diſtricts, 
by whom he is maintained ; but, the moment he is 
in danger of becoming chargeable to them, he is 
regarded as a rival, who may leſſen their ſhare of 
the pariſh-proviſions, Their ſenſibility is awa- 
kened by his increaſing, age or infirmities, and 
they ſhew the moſt anxious ſolicitude to preſerve 
the ſmall remains of life which want or indigence 
may have left him ; nothing is more ſhocking to 
them than the apprehenſions of his dying — in 
their pariſh ; and ſome have even been ſo anxious 
to prevent a circumſtance ſo diſtreſſing to their 


humanity, that they have exerciſed that diſcre- 


tionary power which the law has intruſted them 
with, in removing a pauper in the agomes of 
death, to ſave themſelves the affliction, and their 
pariſh the expence, of burying him!! 
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Inſtances of this kind there have been, though, 
for the credit of human nature, it is hoped they are 
few. But let us ſuppoſe an alien to their pariſh 
compelled by ſickneſs or infirmity to beg his 
bread, or aſk relief from them; how is his rea- 
ſonable requeſt received? He is ordered to ſeck 
relief from his own pariſh, which may be perhaps 
four hundred Miles diſtant, or even in a different 
kingdom, though it is evident he is unable, by 
his utmoſt efforts, to reach the end of the ſtreet 
without aſſiſtance. But the law has provided him 
a conveyance; a Magiſtrate, on application, 
muſt grant him a paſs. Will this, then, renew 
his ſtrength ? Certainly not; but the Magiſtrate 
is undoubtedly better qualified, than the ignorant 
beggar, to determine whether he be able to walk ; 
and, if the inſolent raſcal dare diſpute the wiſ- 
dom of his worſhip's enlightened judgement, 
Bridewell is ready to receive him ! Real diſtreſs 
is filent and diffident; it feels its weakneſs, 
and crouches beneath the iron hand of oppreſſion ; 
thus fares it with the unfortunate ſlave of in- 
vincible poverty! Diſconſolate and abaſhed, he 
itands in the preſence of © angry juſtice,” till he 
is diſmiſſed with a lecture on the clemency of his 
judge, who permits him, this time, to eſcape the 
puniſhment due to his offence, and an admonition 

to 


8 ( 47 ) 
to beware how he tranſgreſſes the law, by begging, 


in future. Vet he has no alternative hut to ſub- 
ſiſt by charity or to ſtarve ; though he may per- 


haps have trained up a numerous offspring to ho- 
neſt induſtry, to be uſeful members of that com- 
munity, by whoſe unequal laws, thus deſpotically 
adminiſtered, he is cruelly oppreſſed; or, harder 


ſtill, he may behold his helpleſs children, whom 


his unremitting labour had ſupported, while his 
health remained unimpaired, doomed to expe- 


rience the hard lot of infant indigence, and, with 
the faithful partner of his better days, now com- 


pelled to become his wretched aſſociates in pover- 
ty! Far different is the fate and the diſpoſition, 
of the idle vagrant, whoſe puniſhment would fall 
ſhort of his guilt ſhould he be made to ſuffer the 
utmoſt ſeverity of the law; but begging is to him 
a profitable employment ; he is ſkilful in the arts 
of diſſimulation and evaſion ; and, conſcious how 
juſtly he deſerves puniſhment, he is equally dex- 
trous and ſucceſsful in the means of eluding it. 
If apprehended in the exerciſe of his vocation, 
and brought before the awful tribunal of juſtice, 
he can act his part in the farce with wonderful 
eale and addreſs, and even make 1t terminate to 
his advantage. Loud and querfflous in his la- 
mentations, he addreſſes the arbiter of juſtice 
with a diſmal tale of fiftitious diſtreſs ; he pre- 

tends 
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( 48 ) 


Rar Io to. be incapable of labour, afflicted with 


diſorders, and debilitated by the complicated ills 
of want and ſickneſs ; though his firm-ſet limbs 
and, hale countenance. (ill concealed by the moſt 


ſqualid and ragged attire) give the lie to his aſ- 


ſertions. ©. There is nothing ſo dreadful to him” 
(he fays) © as being forced to beg; and, if his 
% Worthip would be pleaſed to grant him a paſs, 
« he would endeavour to crawl to his pariſh, 
* though at the moſt remote part of the king- 
« dom, and be thankful if he could be permitted 
ce to end his days in a workhouſe.” The humane 


_ magiſtrate certainly cannot refuſe a requeſt ſo 


reaſonable in itſelf, and made with ſo much hu- 
mility; he is diſmiſſed with commendation, re- 
ceives his paſs, and uſes it as a licence 70 beg in 
places where his face is new, which was the fa- 
vourite object of his wiſh ; and, when he has ſuf- 
ficiently gratified it, he returns to his fraternity 
in the Metropolis, to impoſe on the humanity and 
laugh at the credulity of thoſe, who maintain 
them, not only in idleneſs, but in Iuxury.“ 

1 | Thus, 


® The various accounts of the nocturnal revels and feaſts 
of beggars, at certain houſes of rendezyous in, different 
parts of London, ſo far as they are warranted by fact, mutt 
refer to his claſs of vagrants; though they furniſh a plaui:- 
ble excuſe for that avaricious circumſpection which pru- 
dently determines never to relieve 4 common þeggar. 


( 49 ) 


Thus, while the real objects of miſery and 
compaſſion are oppreſſed, the counterfeits are en- 
couraged, and the numbert of both are inereaſtdʒ 
nor is this the worſt effect our preſent impolitic 
ſyſtem of pariſh-laws produces; it extends its 
deſtructive influence to the children of botit 
claſſes of beggars : thoſe of the indolent, who 
ſupport themſelves by impoſing on the generoſity, 
are deſtined to ſubſiſt by invading the property, 
of the public ; from their earlieſt infancy they are 
regularly and ſyſtematically trained to that ſpecies 
of robbery beſt adapted to their age, Precept, 
example, encouragement, and inclination, de- 
vote them to the earlieſt and moſt dextrous ex- 
ploits of puerile depredation; the infant pick- 
pocket, as he advances to maturity, improves in 
his profeſſion, and becomes an open, notorious, 
and daring, robber; and the penal laws, no leſs 
unequal and impolitic than the parochial, termi- 
nate his exploits and his exiſtence at the Gallows. 
Nor can it be wondered at, if the male offspring 
of the really indigent and involuntary beggar, en- 
couraged by. the example of their vile aſſociates, 
and ſtimulated by the reſiſtleſs' temptations of 
hunger, cold; and nakedneſs, ſhould purſue the 
ſame violent and deſtructive courſe, and expe- 


rience the ſame deplorable and untimely fate. 
H The 


C 50 1 
The lives of the female children of the common 
beggars ? are equally. abandoned, more miſerable, 
and perhaps more deftruive to ſociety, than 
thoſe of the males; ſince they are doomed to a 
ſtate of exiſtence in which guilt is inſeparably uni- 
ted with miſery ; ; to ſuffer the infamy, the abuſe, 
the diſeaſes, the wants, the innumerable and 
complicated horrors, of the moſt abject ſtate of 
proſtitution! A man of common humanity can- 
not look on infants, deſtined from their birth to fo 
ſevere a fate, without feeling the moſt tender 
compaſſion for them, and the molt anxious deſire 
to ſnatch them from perdition, Surely that here- 
ditary patriotiſm and virtue, which are till 
brighter ornaments to the deſcendant of the illuſ- 
trious Chatham than his uncommon and univer- 
ſally- acknowledged abilities, will induce him to 
attempt a ſpeedy and effectual reformation of 
„ grievances, ſo alarming and ſo diffuſive. The at- 
. | tempt is by no means impracticable; ſtill leſs is it 
| beneath his notice, or diſproportionate to his 
powers. It would be the moſt noble, the moſt 
generous, exertion of patriotiſm, to reſcue thou- 
ſands from guilt and miſery, who are now at once 
the outcaſts and the peſts of fociety. His efforts, 
in the cauſe of humanity, would demand not on- 
ly the applauſe, but the aſſiſtance, of all who re- 
} gard the welfare of mankind ; and his popularity, 
4 | founded 
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founded on the ſolid baſis of virtue and truth, 
could not be ſhaken or. undermined by faction, 
but would inereaſe with the indullry, the rl 


and the mn of Britain. 


TO CZ 


rr: Wit 


But it is time to return Got this digreſfon, 
which anticipates the happy period of reformation? 
and reſume the inveſtigation of the cauſes of thoſe 
evils which at preſent prevail, and are daily in- 
creaſing, among the lower orders of the r 


in a this ns.” | 


* o 
L » 


From the confideradidiv'ef the il es 
ced by the conſtitution and adminiſtration of the 
poor-laws,' with reſpect to common beggars, ic is 
neceſſary to examine their operation on that part 
of the community whoſe labour is in general ſuf- 
ficient. to obtain for themſelves and families the 
bare neceſſaries of life, though the caſual inter- 
ruption to which it is liable, from ſickneſs, from 
inclemency of ſeaſons, or from other incidental. 
cauſes, immediately reduces them to a ſtate of ae. 
tual want, and obliges them to aſk for relief. — 
Let us firſt ſuppoſe that this circumſtance happens 
in a pariſh near that to which they belong; or 
even in that, which is certainly the moſt favoura- 
ble for the patiper. He applies, then, to his own 


H 2 


pariſh-officers ; he repreſents the cauſe of his pre- 


ſent 


= FTW 9 

ſent application; he js ſober and induſtrious ; but 
he has à numerous family, and he cannot, af pre- 
ent, get any employment; to add to his diſtreſs, 
his wife is on a ſick bed, he is ill himſelf, and his 
children are incapable of earning any thing, or 
eyen of taking care of themſelves. The pariſh- 
officers tel] him, their rates are already {o bur- 
denſome, the utmoſt they can do is to allow him 
18. 6d, or at moſt two ſhillings, Per week, or 
take his wife and children into the workhouſe till 
he can get employment. If he accepts this 
weekly pittance, (which is totally inſufficient to 
keep one third of his family from ſtarving,) he is 
utterly unable to provide the leaſt ſpark of fire to 
warm them in the moſt inclement ſeaſon, or to afford 
the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to his faithful helpmate ; all 
he can do is, to attempt ſupplying the deficiency of 
the common neceſſaries of life, by begging him- 
ſelf, (for we have ſuppoſed him honeſt enough to 
reſiſt the temptation, I had almoſt ſaid the extenu- 
ation, of theft,) and by ſubjecting his children to 
the fame hazardous, and generally unprofitable, 
employment, the ill conſequences of which have 
already been adverted to, If, of two dreadful 
evils, the workhouſe appear the leaſt, the many 
unavoidable hardſhips, to which himſelf and fa- 
mily muſt be ſubjected, by entering this wretched 
alylum of poverty and diſtreſs, make it doubtful 
whether 


1 
whether he has not made a wrong choice in this 


ſevere alternative. His wife muſt, in this caſe, 
be removed, though her life ſhould be hazarded, 
or even ſacrificed; if, by their former induſtry, 
they have been able to get a bed, or a few articles 
of houſchold-goods, which they might call their 
own, theſe muſt be diſpoſed of (however inſignifi- 
cant the produce) to pay for the arrears of lod- 
ging, or for debts incurred by illneſs; even the in- 
plements of his trade, or his labour, cannot be 
preſerved till he may be again able to make uſe of 
them; for, though he might have ſatisfied even 
the molt clamorous and unreaſonable, by promi- 
ſing to pay their demands by degrees, as opportu- 
nity and ability might be afforded him, his remo- 
val to the workhouſe effectually deprives him of 
this refource, miſerable as it is; and his credi- 
tors, perhaps nearly as poor as himſelf, cannot 
ſupport a total loſs. . His little property, then, is 
gone, and the wretched family is removed to the 
workhoufe ; himſelf ill, his wife dangerouſly fo, 
his children weak and helpleſs, from the united ef- 
fects of infancy, of hunger, and of cold! The 
law, it is confeſſed, obliges the pariſh to main- 
tain them; but what reception are theſe objects of 
compaſſion likely to meet with, on entering their 
new habitation? The pariſh-officers, in whom, 
with the concurrence of the Veſtry, the power of 

| chooſing 
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chooſing a Governor for the workhouſe is ulti- 
mately lodged, have probably made choice of a 
mean, unfeeling, wretch, whoſe ſtrongeſt recom- 
mendations are the moſt” abje& obſequiouſneſs to 
thoſe above, and the moſt oppreſſive tyranny to 
thoſe beneath, him. Theſe qualifications are 


| generally united, and, it is to be feared, are too 
congenial to the diſpoſitions and mercenary views 


of \meft- pariſh-officers to be buried in obſcurity. 
To men, who have at once their appetites and 
their avarice to gratify, whoſe ſyſtem is to unite 
profuſion with parſimony, to rob the public by 
their gluttony, and diminiſh the poor by famine, 
there cannot poſſibly”! be a more convenient inſtru- 
ment than /uch a governor. His diſpoſition and 
intereſt exactly coincide with tlie views of his maſ- 


ters. To leſſen the number of the poor in his 


workhouſe by ill uſage, to eaſe the expence of 


their maintenance, by curtailing the quantity, and 
debaſing the quality, of their proviſions, are the 
maxims of his government; and, it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, it is a moſt happy expedient to gratify 
a malignant diſpoſition, at the ſame time that i it is 
aliindbly adapted to promote the ſocial joys of 
conviviality; ſo that ſuch governors and pariſh- 
officers, | at their &conomical entertainments, 


may juſtly be ſaid, in the words of the 1 on a 


different occaſion, to 
* mingle, 


— 
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«© mingle, with the flowing bowl, 
© The feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul.” 


But all pariſh-officers are not alike mercenary, 
nor all governors of workhouſes fraudulent and 
oppreſſive. There are doubtleſs /ome, and it is 
to be hoped there may be many, 1n theſe ſtations, 
whoſe conduct may not only exempt them from 
cenſure, but merit applauſe. Yet 1t ought to be 
remembered, that, as it is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic, it ſhould be the primary object, of a 
. wiſe and free government, to guard its ſubjects 
from every kind of oppreſſion, as far as the nature 
of all civil regulations will admit; and that it is to 
little purpoſe to limit the power of the Prince, if 
the operation of a ſubordinate deſpotiſm, more 
diſgraceful and more intolerable, be allowed. If 
the Legiſlature conſider poverty as a crime, and 
inflict on the involuntary culprits that moſt ſevere 
puniſhment, the deprivation of liberty, (which is 

the caſe with all who are ſubſiſted in workhouſes,) | 
it ſurely ought to define and controul the authority 
of their jailors, and not leave it to the fortuitous 
effects of diſpoſition or caprice to determine whe- 
ther their tyranny ſhall be mild or ſcvere. 


But, 


<5) 


But, admitting, in the preſent inſtance, the 
diſtreſſed family ſhould be placed under a humane 
and upright governor ; that the ſick parents are 
treated with that lenity, and receive that aſ- 
ſiſtance, their - ſituation requires; that the chil. 
dren are ſupplied with a proper allowance of 
wholeſome food ; that the taſk of work aſſigned 
them is proportionate to their age and their 
ſtrength ; and that puniſhment is only inflicted on 
obſtinacy or idleneſs : yet, though the poor have 
not, in ſuch. inſtances, an Egyptian taſk-maſter, 
they are © in the houſe of bondage; and, if re- 
turning health permits this family once more to 
regain their liberty, how are they to ſubſiſt ? — 
Deſtitute of every neceſſary of life, deprived 
even of the implements of labour, from what 
ſource are the immediate and urgent wants of na- 


ture to be ſupplied ? 


Yet, ſevere as is their lot, they have obtained 
relief from their pariſh under the moſt favourable 


circumſtances that the preſent ſyſtem of pariſh- 
laws allows. How much more unfortunate are 
thoſe who are rendered incapable of ſupporting 
themſelves and their families in the pariſh where 
they have hitherto carned their bread ; and whoſe 


ſettlement is perhaps ſome hundreds of miles diſ- 
tant? 


10 


tant? If their incapacity ariſe from ſickneſs, if 
the ſeaſon be the moſt inclement, if they have a 
numerous train of children, they muſt, in ſpite of 
all theſe impediments, be removed to their pariſh, 
or rather be tranſported from that where they hap- 
pen to become chargeable. If there be, in the 
opinion of the magiſtrate, a bare poſſibility of 
their attempting to proceed on foot, they (like 
the common beggar) are furniſhed with a walking - 
paſs ; this, and the very ſmall relief they receive 
from the ſeveral pariſhes through which they 
travel, aided by the voluntary contributions of 
the humane, are the only aſſiſtances the ſick 
parents and helpleſs infants can receive; and ſurely 
they are totally inadequate to the hardſhips and 
difficulties of their very arduous and fatiguing jour- 
ney. But, ſhould they be abſolutely incapable of 
proceeding on foot, they are to be conveyed in 
open carts or waggons, expoſed to the utmoſt ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon ; and, if an expedient, ſo in- 
geniouſly adapted to the increaſe of their illneſs, 
ſhould produce that effect, it is conſidered, by the 
officers of the different pariſhes, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to find them carriages, as a ſufficient reaſon for 
haftening their journey; for, though humanity 
evidently points out the neceſſity of delay, that 
narrow policy, by which their conduct is generally 
actuated, informs them, that they muſt on no 
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( 58 ) 
account ſuffer the pauper to die in their pariſh, if 
there be a poſſibility of avoiding it, leſt the ex- 
pence of burial ſhould fall bn them, in caſe the 
pariſh to which he is removing ſhould diſpute the 
ſettlement. 


* 


We will ſuppoſe, however, (though the chan- 
ces are greatly againſt it,) that the diſtreſſed fami- 
ly all ſurvive the hardſhips to which. their removal 
expoſes them, and arrive at the place of their 
deſtination. They are received into the work- 
houſe, and treated as paupers, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, generally are. If the parents recover, 
they muſt leave their habitation as ſoon as their 
ſtrength permit. What then are they to do for a 
ſubſiſtence ? They are not only deſtitute of the 
implements of labour, but the manufacture, by 
which they have been accuſtomed to maintain 


themſelves and their family, is not carried on near 


the place to which they have been removed, at an 
expence, probably, far greater than would have 
ſupported them through their illneſs. The only 
method they can purſue, then, is to leave their 
children in the workhouſe; and obtain a paſs to 
meaſure back, on foot, the journey they have 


been, with equal cruclty and improvidence, com- 
pelled to undertake, 


Still 
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Still more ſevere is the operation of the Pariſh- 
Laws with reſpect to thoſe, among the Poor, whoſe 
place of ſettlement is ſubject to doubt and litigation 
and there are many totally ignorant of the pariſh to 
which they belong, who can have no poſſible reſource 
but begging, ſince the law affords them no relief till 
it can be proved what pariſh is obliged to main- 
tain them; and the onus probandi, thus arbitrarily 
impoſed 'on the parties wanting relief, may be, 
and very frequently muſt be, an inſuperable ob- 
jection to their obtaining it. With reſpe& to 
aliens, children, idiots, or lunatics, the abſolute 


impoſſibility of proving any ſettlement, by oath, is 


ſelf-evident ; though, it muſt be allowed, the ve- 
ry cirumſtances, which diſqualify them from re- 
ceiving relief, would be, to the generous and hu- 
mane, the ſtrongeſt arguments for affording it. 


With all ſuch, the many hardffiips which ne- 
ceſſarily and inevitably-reſult to the poor from that 
original and capital defect in our parochial juriſ- 
prudence, which intails the maintenance of the 
poor on the pariſh where their ſettlement can be 
eſtabliſhed, and which have been already enume- 
rated, cannot fail to have due weight. Though, 
on the other hand, there are many who would 


doubtleſs be averſe to any alteration in the pre ent 
I 2 ſyſtem, 


1 


1 


9 De 
1 
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ſyſtem, on the ſuppoſition that it is the leaſt bur- 
denſome to the public of any that can be deviſed; 
but, if this opinion be founded in error, and it 
can be proved that the reverſe is demonſtrably 
true, even theſe enemies to reformation muſt give 
up this objection, and concur with the more gene- 
rous and liberal- minded, though on very different 
principles, in admitting the expediency of a re- 
form. The remedy, to the grievance here com- 
plained of, is obvious; and would effectually re- 
move the evils immediately reſulting from it to 
the poor, at the ſame time that it would, inſtead 
of increaſing, greatly diminiſh, the national bur- 
den of their maintenance, and be productive of 
effects ſtill more beneficial, 


If every pariſh were obliged to maintain the 
poor that live in it, whenever they became 
chargeable, all the complicated hardſhips, which 
have been ſhewn to reſult from vexatious, ha- 
zardous, and frequently inhuman, removals, 
would not only be for ever aboliſhed, but the moſt 
beneficial conſequences would enſue to the public 
at large from this ſalutary altcration. It would, 
in the firſt inſtance, fave all thoſe ſums annually 
expended in the litigation of ſettlements, and in 
thole removals by riding- paſſes, for which, be- 
ſides the ſubſiſtence of the paupers on the journey, 

Carriages 
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carriages and horſes are to be provided, not only 
for them, but for the pariſh-officers or conſtables 


that attend them. It would render theſe offices 


by far leſs troubleſome to thoſe who might be 
' conſtrained to exetute them without any indirect 
view to private emolument, and leſs lucrative to 
thoſe of different principles. Another very bene- 
ficial conſequence, reſulting from this regulation, 
would be the immediate diminution of the number 
of beggars ; ſince thoſe, who, having now 29 
ſettlement, or other means of ſupport, are obli- 
ged to ſubſiſt on charity, muſt be provided for by 
the pariſh of their reſidence, while the voluntary 
beggar would be compelled to earn by labour that 
livelihood he now obtains by impoſition or by open 
robbery. Thus the public might, in a ſhort 
time, be intirely relieved from the «hole tribe of 
mendicants, which are at once a nuiſance, a bur- 
den, and a diſgrace, to any well regulated ſo- 
ciety. 


It is by no means an improbable ſuppoſition, 
that, in a twelvemonth after this regulation, 
there would not be a ſingle beggar of the ſecond 
claſs in the ſtreets of London. For, every pa- 
riſn being obliged to maintain its «vx poor, and 
every inbabitant being a pariſhioner, it is evident, 
that the firſt effort of parochial azconamy would 

be 
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be to permit no beggars to inhabit it who were 
capable of working for their living ; and it would 
make them regard the manners of the common 
people with the moſt vigilant attention, well 
knowing that, if the parents be idle, or, which 
is ſtill worſe, if they ſpend in drink the produce 
of their labour, by which their families ſhould be 
ſupported, the pariſh where they /ive muſt main- 
tain them. | 


It is evident, that the rapid and alarming in- 
creaſe of robberies, in and near the Metropolis, 
is to be attributed, in a great meaſure, to the 
idleneſs and immorality of the lower claſs of its 
inhabitants ; and it is equally true, that this pro- 
poſed alteration of the poor-laws would operate 
as an effectual remedy to both; fince it would be 
no leſs the intereſt than the duty of the pariſh- 
officers to encourage honeſty and ſobriety, and to 
reſtrain (if they cannot entirely eradicate) the op- 
polite vices, 


But, it may be ſaid, there is one very ſtrong 
objection to this projected amendment in our pa- 
riſn-laws; for it would bear extremely hard on 
particular pariſhes, who would find the increaſe 
of their poor, in conſequence of it, an intolera- 


ble burden, This objection is obvious and forci- 
ble; 


1 
ble; it would therefore be incumbent on the le- 
giſlature, if poſſible, to remove it; yet, if it 
ſhould be admitted that this cannot be effected, it 
ought to be conſidered, that the general good 
would much more than compenſate for the partial 
evil; and, whenever this is demonſtrably the fact, 
the maxim of © ſalus populi ſuprema lex” ought 
undoubtedly to be adhered to. 


It does not, however, appear, that the preſent 
objection, though the only one of any weight that 
can be urged againſt this plan of reformation, is, 
by any means, inſuperable. On the contrary, 
there are many expedients by which 1t might be 
obviated : it may be ſufficient here to mention the 
two following. 1ſt. Inſtead of paſſing the pau- 
per to the place of his ſettlement, when he be- 
comes chargeable, let him be relieved in the pa- 
riſh of which he is an inhabitant; and, if it can 
be proved that he has in reality gained a ſettle- 
ment in ſome diſtant pariſh, let the charge of re- 
lieving him be repaid by the officers of the pariſh 
to which he belongs. In this caſe, the expence 
and inconvenience of removels would be pre- 
vented, and the burden of relieving the pauper 
would // fall ultimately on the pariſh of his le- 
cal ſettlement, in caſe any ſuch could be proved ; 
and, if it could not, the place where he reſides 

would 
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would be bound by law, as it certainly is by equi. 
ty, to ſupport him. 


But, though this would, as far as it might ex- 
tend, be a very beneficial alteration with reſpect 
to the poor, and a conſiderable reduction of ex- 
pence to the public, it would ſtill leave the former 
expoſed to the tyranny, and the latter to the pe- 
culation, of oppreſſive and rapacious pariſh-offi- 


CCTS, 


A mode of redreſs, therefore, more effectually 
comprehenſive and operative, which would reach 
the ſource of the evils, and remedy every defect 
in our preſent ſyſtem of pariſh-laws, at the ſame 
time that it would obviate any material objection 
to an alteration, 1s ſurely more eligible than a 


partial plan of reform, 
Let it then be ſuppoſed, 


- 2dly, That the aggregate fund of the national 
poor's rates ſhould be collected from the different 
pariſhes exactly in the ſame manner, and in the 
ſame ratio, that it now is, or has been on an ave- 
rage of any given number of years, (if that pre- 
caution ſhould be thought eſſential to the preſer- 
vation of a due proportion,) and paid into the 


public 
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public treaſury, to be expended in the annual 
maintenance of the poor, in ſuch a manner, and 


by ſuch perſons, as the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
ſhall appoint. By this means, a conſiderable ad- 


vantage would accrue to the public, as the ſcan- 
dalous and iniquitous cuſtom of pariſh-feaſts 
would be intirely aboliſhed, and the league of op- 
preſſion and peculation, which at preſent ſubſiſts 
between mercenary and tyrannical pariſh-officers 
and governors of workhouſes, would be diſſolved. 
Government, therefore, would not only be ena- 
bled, from the money thus ſaved, to allow rea- 
ſonable ſalaries to the perſons entruſted with the 
care and maintenance of the poor; but the reſi- 


due, which would undoubtedly be very conſide- 


rable, might be appropriated as a fund for the fu- 
ture reduction of the rates, for building work- 
houſes for the maintenance of children deſerted or 
ill- treated by their parents, or deprived of them 
by the ſentence of the laws ; or for other purpoſes 
of national benefit. 


On a moderate calculation, it may be compu- 
ted, that at leaſt one eighth part of the immenſe 
ſum, annually levied on the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and its environs for the maintenance of the 
poor, is expended in feaſting the Collectors and 
their adherents, and other miſapplications and 
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impoſitions to which the public is liable; for 
heavy and arbitrary fines are levied on thoſe, who, 
diſdaining to abet a ſpecies of robbery they are 
unable to prevent, refuſe to ſerve with ſuch un- 


vworthy colleagues. Pariſn- offices are uſually per- 


formed by a junto of mercenary tradeſmen and 
mechanics, who, not content with expending the 
money, with which they are entruſted, in their 
luxurious and extravagant entertainments, make 
it the principal buſineſs of thoſe meetings to con- 
triye unneceſſary plans of parochial expence, of 
which themſelves are to be the projectors, the 
comptrollers, the operators, and the paymaſters. 


To thoſe, who think this eſtimate of parochial 
gluttony and impoſition too high, the following 
fact, which can be eſtabliſhed by inconteſtible 
evidence, is ſubmitted by way of apology. The 
writer 1s credibly informed, that, in a pariſh not 
many miles from London, the inhabitants paid, 
in the year 1783, as a compoſition for repairing 
the Highways, upwards of 1201, of which ſum, . 
751. were proved to have been ſpent in different 
entertainments, at the ſame time that ſome of the 
roads in that pariſh were not only impaſſable, but 
a nuiſance to the inhabitants who had houſes con- 
tiguous to them, and who paid their part of the 
compoſition. But then the reader is requeſted to 

remember, 


4 
remember, that theſe were not highways, but by- 
ways; and therefore it could not be ſuppoſed the 
Surveyors would make a miſapplication of the 
public money by laying out any part of it in 
mending them, | 


If to this regular and wanton profuſion of ex- 


pence are added the incidental charges of remo- 
vals, litigations, embezzlements, inſolence of 
collectors, all which frequently happen, it is by 
no means improbable, that one fourth part of the 
poor's rates is diverted from the purpoſe for 
which it is raiſed; and, while the poor, for whoſe 
maintenance and ſupport the humanity of the 
Legiſlature ſolely intended it, are thus baſely de- 


frauded of their right; are conſtrained to beg, if 


at liberty, or to be impriſoned if relieved; nay, 
while they are perhaps publicly expoſed, by their 
unjuſt and mercileſs ſtewards, to be enflaved and 
Starved by proxy, pariſh meetings, jobs, and 
feaſts, are multiplied in a rapid ſucceſſion, The 
ſhameful advertiſements, which frequently diſ- 
grace our newſpapers, offering the poor of a whole 
pariſh to be maintained by contract, and inviting 
the loweſt bidder to farm them, can be confidered 
in no better light, and deſerve no milder appella- 
tion, than is here afforded them, ; 
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Such are the conſequences reſulting from a ſyſ- 
tem defective in its conſtitution, and corrupt in its 
adminiſtration, by which, while the poor are op- 
preſſed, the public is defrauded. Theſe ſurely 
are intolerable grievances, and demand immediate 
and effectual redreſs; which might undoubtedly 
be obtained, if the maintenance and management 
of the poor were veſted in perſons appointed by 
the Legiſlature, and immediately accountable to 
Parliament and to the public for the diſpoſal of 
the property, and the exerciſe of the power, with 
which they are entruſted. 


In what manner this plan may be moſt eligibly 
carried into execution, the wiſdom of the great 
council of the nation is certainly competent to de- 
termine. The urgent neceſſity of a reformation, 
and the expediency and efficacy of the propoſed 
remedy, are equally obvious ; but intereſt or pre- 
zudice may be apt to object, that it would throw 
an additional weight of power and revenue into 
the hands of government. That it might do ſo is 
readily acknowledged ; but does it follow that 
the mealure is therefore dangerous and impolitic ? 
By no means. It is, on the contrary, an occaſion 
which not barely juſtifies, but demands, that the 
hands of government ſhould be ſtrengthened, and 

its 
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its authority forcibly exerted ; ſince it is to effect 
the purpoſe for which alone the delegation of pow- 
er ought to be confided by a free people to their 
governors ; it is to reſcue the poor from fraud and 
oppreſſion ; and, by reſtoring liberty to that moſt 
reſpectable rank of the community, in which the 
ſtrength, the wealth, the proſperity, of a nation 
ultimately reſides, to promote the general good. 
Corrupt indeed muſt be the government which is 
unworthy to be intruſted with power for ſo noble a 
purpoſe ! unreaſonably jealous the people, who 
will not allow their governors the ability to do 
them ſervice ! 


But this reform is not the only one requiſite for 
the relief and amendment of the. poor ; ſince there 
are other cauſes, no leſs hoſtile to their happineſs 
and their morality, which are fo intimately con- 
nected, that whatever deſtroys the former neceſſa- 
rily injures the latter. Adverſity may be profita- 
ble to an enlightened mind, by inculcating the 
precepts of humility and reſignation, and inſpi- 
ring a juſt contempt for thoſe objects on which 
the ambition or avarice of man is too often wholly 
intent, though he cannot inſure their poſſeſſion a 
moment, 
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But the diſtreſs of the poor, when it is magni- 
fied into actual want of common neceſſarics, is too 
powerful for human nature, unaſſiſted by religion 
or philoſophy, to ſupport, and muſt terminate in 
guilt or deſpair. Stimulated by the cravings of 
want, enfeebled by ſuffering, and aſſailed by 
temptations which even the ſtrongeſt virtue would 
be unable to reſiſt, how is it poſſible their untu- 
tored minds can ſuſtain the unequal conflict ? — 
Reflect on theſe trials, humane and generous | 
countrymen ! when you fit in judgement on a 
wretched culprit, who is brought before your tri- 
bunal for a crime which you never could be tempt- 
ed to commit; which he, perhaps, in your cir- 
cumſtances, would have regarded with horror ! — 
Conceive yourſelves (for a few moments) in the 
ſituation of the unfortunate criminal at your bar; 
forget not the temptation in your deteſtation of 
the crime, but weigh Soth in the balance; and, 
if juſtice pronounce them egual, let mercy turn 
the ſcale. Let that glorious humanity, which is 
the characteriſtic of an Engliſh Jury, moderate 
the rigour of our unequal and ſanguinary penal 
laws; nor doom the wretch, who, perhaps to 
fave a child, a wife, or parent, from periſhing 
with famine, was tempted to the violation of pro- 


perty for which he is arrajoned, to the ſame ſevere 
and 


— 


6 
and ignominious death which is inflicted on the 
cruel, deliberate, murderer! 


The prevention of crimes, the ſecurity of liſe 
and property, the preſervation of order, and the 
general benefit of the community, ſhould be the 
ſole ends, as they are the only juſtifications, of 
human puniſhments; what excuſe, then, can 
there be for the continuance of a ſyſtem which 
counteracts every one of theſe purpoſes ? 


That it actually multiplies crimes is evident 
from the alarming increaſe of robberies and of 
public executions; and that it neceſſarily muff 


have this effect will be equally apparent to any 


one who attentively and impartially conſiders its 
operation. Nay, even in its firſt act, it contra- 
dicts the humane and juſt maxim, which it pro- 
feſſes to hold ſacred, — © that, by the laws of 
« England, every man is to be accounted inno- 
te cent till he has been proved guilty.” No ſoon- 
er is a perſon /u/peFed of guilt, than he is made 
to feel the rigour of our penal laws, which, at 
the ſame inſtant, pronounce him innocent and 
treat him as a criminal! Suſpicion, frequently 
unjuſt or cauſcleſs, juſtifies impriſonment ; and 
puniſhment, always antedated, is often miſapplied. 
It is true, there are ſome accuſations which admit 
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of bail; but in theſe, as in almoſt every other 
inſtance, the weight of the law falls (with impo- 
litic partiality) heavieſt on that order of the com- 
munity which is leaſt able to ſuſtain it. The 
man of property, whoſe ime is of little value, ei- 
ther to himſelf or to the public, compared with 
his whoſe ceny wealth is his manual labour, by 
which perhaps he ſupports a numerous family, 
can eaſily find bail, if the crime of which he is 
accuſed be bailable: but who will be ſecurity for 
the forlorn wretch, whoſe poverty perhaps affords 
the ſtrongeſt preſumption of his guilt ? The man 
of property has various means to mitigate the ſe- 
verity of impriſonment, if ſuch ſhould be his 
lot; he can procure a ſufficiency of the neceſſa- 
ries, and even luxuries, of life ; he can indulge 
himſelf in the calmneſs of retirement, or enjoy 
the ſociety of his acquaintance, How different 
the fate of the poor man under a ſimilar accuſa- 
tion! Let us {ſuppoſe both to be taken up on ſuſ- 
picion of a capital crime. They are examined 
by the ſitting magiſtrates; and, if circumſtances 
appear unfavourable, they are fully committed for 
trial, though they are both to be accounted inno- 
cent till the event is determined by the verdict of a 


Jury. 
Thug 
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Thus far their caſes are paFallel ; but here the 
equality ends. In the houſe of woe, as in the 
realms of bliſs, there are © many manſions ; ” 
and, while the preponderancy of wealth will ſe- 
cure to its owner the poſſeſſion of the beſt, with 
the concomitant privileges above enumerated, 
the child of poverty is loaded with fetters, and, 
notwithſtanding his ſuppoſed innocence, con- 
demned to ſuffer the ſevere and accumulated hor- 
rors of impriſonment, penury, and pain ; and to 
abide with the vile felons, wretches whom cuſ- 
tom has inured to wickedneſs, whoſe guilt has al- 
ready been proved; and who fill up the dreadful 
interval, between condemnation and execution, 
with ſcenes of intoxication, blaſphemy, or phren- 
ſy! Surely ſuch © evil communication ” is more 
than ſufficient to corrupt the © good manners of 
the London poor, 


But the awful day of trial approaches ; and the 
rich and poor man are brought from the ſame pri- 
lon, where they experienced treatment ſo widely 
different, to be placed once more in that impar- 
tial ſituation, which each is, in reaſon and juſtice, 
equally intitled to demand. Both are put to the 
bar; both are to be allowed that glorious and ex- 
cluſive privilege of Engliſhmen, a fair and public 
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trial, in which their accuſers are obliged to meet 


them face to face, and their judgement is to be 
awarded by a jury of their peers! Nor is this all 


the indulgence which the Britiſh legiſlature allows 


even the meaneft of its ſubjects; for, the poor man, 
as well as the rich, has the benefit of an advocate 
to plead his cauſe ; the only diſparity here is, that 
the wealth of the latter can procure a number of 


_ counſellors, and thoſe too of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed abilities, while the poor can only ſtimulate the 
powers of his advocate by his diſtreſs; nor is he 
able to offer him a more tempting fee than the 
ſenſation which will ſpontaneouſly ariſe, in a ſuſcep- 
tible mind, from the conſciouſneſs of having done 
a humane or generous action. But, to the ho- 
nour of our country, be it remembered, a Britiſh 
Counſellor cannot receive a higher gratification ; 
nor can even wealth, though it may procure a ſu- 
perior number of advocates, inſpire that genuine 


and ardent zeal, which has, on many recent occa- 


fions, inflamed the breaſts of our moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed pleaders, when engaged in the glorious cauſe 
of oppreſſed or unprotected innocence. 


Should the iſſue of che trial terminate in the 
eſtabliſhment of the innocence, and conſequent 
acquittal, of the priſoners at the bar, they have 
an undoubted right to receive (roin the legiſlature 

the 
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the moſt ample redreſs for the wrong it has done 
them both, in the unmerited puniſhments it 
has inflicted on them ; though it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible it can make even the man of proper- 
ty, whoſe injuries have been 7riJing when com- 
pared to thoſe of his wretched. fellow-priſoner, 
full and adequate reparation ; it cannot even re- 
ſtore either of them to the ſtate from which it took 
them, nor eraſe from their characters that foul 
and indelible diſgrace of an ignominious impriſon- 
ment and public trial for a capital offence. 

But light indeed have been the ſufferings, tri- 
vial will be the inconveniences, of the former, 
when compared to thoſe ſuſtained by the latter, 
and extending their baleful influence to his ſtill 
more wretched family. That wealth, which miti- 
gated the hardſhips of confinement, will, in a 
ſhort time, reſtore its owner his accuſtomed in- 
dulgences; and, though it cannot remove the 
blot from his reputation, it will not fail to enſure 
him general reſpect, and at the ſame time ena- 
ble him to diſregard or deſpiſe unjuſt or malevo- 
lent reproach, His family, too, relieved from 
that mental anxiety, which, however great, was 
the only inconvenience they ſuffered from his im- 
priſonment and trial, will be amply repaid in the 


inexpreſſible delight of receiving him again, tri- 
L 2 umphant 


TS 

umphant over his unjuſt accuſers, uninjured in 
.his health, uncorrupted in his principles. Far 
different, alas! will be the acquittal of his hap- 
leſs fellow-ſufferer, and the fate of his more mi- 
ſcrable family. He is indeed reſtored to liberty, 
(if he can ſatisfy the moſt exorbitant and iniqui- 
tous demands of his inexorable jailor ! !) but this 
bleſſing, ineſtimable as he formerly accounted it, 
1s now perhaps only an aggravation of his diſtreſs, 
A bitter change; ſeverer for ſevere! Im- 
paired in his conſtitution by the hardſhips of con- 
finement, the weight of his fetters, the want of 
wholeſome food and raiment, and the noxious ef- 
fluvia of a jail; his morals contaminated, if not 
totally corrupted, by the ſtill more contagious ex- 
ample and converſation of the priſoners ; his cha- 
racter, on which, no leſs than his manual labour, 
his former ſubſiſtence perhaps depended, now intirely 
and irrecoverablyloſt; can axy human being be ren- 
dered more completely, more undeſervedly, miſera- 
ble? Look on his wretched wife and ſtarviug 
children, and you will there find objects, if poſt?. 
ble, /i!! more worthy of compaſſion, becauſe 
£qually diſtreſſed, though far more innocent! 


What muſt be the anguiſh of the unhappy 
wife, the frantic mother, when firſt cruelly depri- 
ved of the head, the protector, the only human 

ſupport, 


U 
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ſupport, of herſelf and her helpleſs offspring! — 


How muſt her agonies increaſe with their multi- 
plied and importunate wants, and her decreaſing 
ability to ſupply them? Who can paint her 
heart-rending woe, when the dreadful day ar- 
rives that is to determine her huſband's fate ? — 
This conflict is, however, paſt; he is acquit- 
ted! A tranſient gleam of joy, lively and in- 
expreſſible as her former grief, pervades her 
ſoul ; ſhe flies to embrace her long-loſt huſband, 
and fondly hopes her ſorrows are at an end. But, 
alas! they are only beginning! inſtead of that 
faithful partner whom ſhe before poſſeſſed, whoſe 
affection for his family was her comfort, and 
whoſe induſtry was their never-failing ſupport, 
ſhe now receives a wretch, emaciated by ſickneſs, 
polluted with guilr, eſtranged from the former 
objects of his regard, and himſelf imperiouſly 
demanding that affiſtance which bis ſituation, no 
leſs than that of his unhappy family, requires. 


Deſtitute- alike of induſtry, of ability, and of 
character, to purſue his former courſe of life, he 
avails himſelf of the firſt opportunity which re- 
turning health affords him to practiſe thoſe Ie 
his late aſſociates have taught him; probably he 
may meet with ſome of his priſon-companions, 
renew the acquaintance, partake their crimes, 

and 
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and terminate his wretched exiſtence at the gal, 
lows! 


Such is, too frequently, the effect of our penal 
laws on thoſe who were ſound innocent, and 
might have remained ſo, had not an unjuſt accu- 
ſation, and a moſt cruel and impolitic confine- 
ment, involved them in miſery and betrayed 
them into guilt! But, it is too much to be fear- 
ed, the miſchief, great as it is, does not ceafe 
with the exiſtence of the unfortunate individual, 
but deſcends, with increaſing weight and multi- 
plied malignity, on his wretched family! 


Theſe are truly national grievances, equally 
important, extenſive, and alarming! and, it is 
to be hoped, when parliamentary buſineſs of 
more oſtenſible importance is finiſhed, the wiſ- 
dom of the Legiſlature will advert to inferior po- 


litical objects. 


Remedies for theſe evils (which have been 
ſnewn to ariſe from the operation of our penal 
laws even on the innocent) are not hard to be 
found nor difficult in practice; and, before the 
farther bad conſequences and injuſtice of the 
laws, reſpecting criminals, and the public in ge- 


neral, is conſidered, it may not be improper 
humbly 


£.-79;3 
humbly to ſuggeſt the following expedients to the 


conſideration of the Legiſlature, though it is by 
no means aſſerted they are the only ones, or 
even the 3, that can be adopted. 


From the moment that a man, who ſubſiſts 


himſelf and family by labour, is apprehended on a 


criminal accuſation, to the time of his acquittal, 
the Legiſlature are S, no leſs by equity than 
good policy, to maintain that family whom they 
have thus bereaved of their proper and natural 


ſupport. 


It is undoubtedly neceſary that the party accu- 
ſed ſhould forfeit his liberty till he can be broughr 
to trial; and inevitable neceſſity is the only ex- 
cuſe that can be alleged for depriving any Britiſh 


Subject of his Liberty. But this man is not con- 


fined for puniſhment, (which would be tyranny, 
as he is innocent till convicted, ) but for ſecurity 
that he ſhall be forth coming at the day of trial. 
A proper place ought therefore to be provided, 
where all, who are accuſed of crimes that admit 
not of bail, ſhould be detained. This place 
ſhould have every convenience of air and cleanli- 
neſs that can be obtained, and ſhould only re- 
ſemble the priſons of convicts in its ſecurity. Its 


inhabitants ſhould be maintained here, at the 
public 
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public expence, in a manner ſuitable to their dif- 


ferent ranks. Their friends ſhould have liberty 
to viſit them, and even to ſend them any refreſn- 
ments they might think proper, provided all kind 
of ſpirituous liquors be intirely prohibited, that 
there be nothing in the nature of the accuſation to 
render this acceſs improper, and that it be only 
permitted in preſence of the keeper or his offi- 
cers. 


If it appear, 6n trial, that the party accuſed is 
not only innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
but that he is a ſober and induſtrious man, his ac- 
quittal ſhould be accompanied with the ſtrongeſt 
teflimonials of his good character and behaviour 
while under confinement ; he ſhould receive a due 
recompence for his loſs of time and deprivation 
of liberty; and, in fine, he ſhould, if poſſible, 
be reſtored to his family at leaſt in as good a ſtate, 
xeſpefting his circumſtances, his health, and his 
morals, as he was previous to his accuſation. 


In this caſe, the legiſlature would diſcharge 
their duty to the public, as well as to the indivi- 
dual; (for that Government, which denies pro- 
tection or redreſs to the loweſt of its ſubjects, is 
deficient in its duty to both ;) the courſe of juſtice, 
far from being impeded, would be accelerated 

and 
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and extended by the regulations above propoſed ; 
ſince it would reach not only the guilty convict, 
but the innocent man wrongfully accuſed, who 
certainly has the ſtrongeſt right to demand it 
from a free Government, whoſe laws he has zo 
diſobeyed. But it is no leſs the inzere/t than the 
duty of the Legiſlature to adopt a plan ſimilar to 
this; ſince it would evidently be productive of 
the moſt ſalutary effects, and, ſo far as it pre- 
vented the increaſe of criminals, would preclude 
the frequency of puniſhment, which it is incum- 
bent on all free and wiſe Governments, as much 
as poſſible, to avoid, 


This laſt conſideration naturally leads to the 
next object of enquiry, which is the operation of 
our penal laws with reſpect to criminals, or thoſe 
who are juſtly accuſed, and proved guilty, of the 
offences laid to their charge. 


That all puniſhments are intended to operate as 
preventions, — that they ought to be inflited in 
terror, not in anger, — for example, not revenge, — 
and that they ſhould bear a due proportion to the 
crime they are deſigned to prevent, — are maxims 
univerſally aſſented to, 
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If they fall far ſhort of this proportion, they 
may be too lenient to produce the deſired effect; 
but, when they too much exceed it, they degene- 
rate into tyranny, and are themſelves a greater 


evil than they are intended to reſtrain. 


Capital puniſhments ſhould be inflicted with the 
utmoſt reſerve and the greateſt ſolemnity ; ſince 
1t is evident, both from reaſon and experience, 
that their frequent and indiſcriminate uſe intirely 
counteracts their deſign ; for, by rendering them 
familiar to the eyes of the people, their monitory 
effect is utterly deſtroyed, It is, beſides, a queſ- 
tion that may admit of debate, whether ſociety 
has a right, on the principles of reaſon and equi- 
ty, to deprive any of its members of life, except 
he be guilty of Murder actually committed, or 
evidently premeditated, in which caſes it would have 
an indubitable right, not only to puniſh with death, 
but to exerciſe the lex talionis, if the perpetration 
of the horrid deed be attended with circumſtances 
of wanton cruelty. Such examples of ſevere re- 
taliation would not only be ſtrictly juſt, but, as 
they would leave a ſtrong and laſting impreſſion 
on the minds of the ſpectators, would fully an- 
ſwer the end for which alone capital puniſhments 
were deſigned, by exhibiting a ſpectacle of awful 
and 
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and juſt retribution. As they are inflicted by our 


unequal laws, capital puniſhments not only fail to 


anſwer their intended purpoſe, but produce effects 
diametrically oppoſite. 


Frequent, numerous, and indi/criminate, exe- 
cutions, for crimes in their degree of enormity 
totally different, are ſo far from operating as ex- 
amples of public jaſtice, that they are, themſelves, 
manifeſt and dire& violations of it. What vene- 
ration can any man, of common underſtanding, 
retain for a ſyſtem which ſo totally difregards the 
proportion of puniſhments to crimes as to inflict 
the ſame ſentence on a wretch who, perhaps, ex- 
cited by temptations too ſtrong for the frailty of 
human nature to reſiſt, ſteals a trifling ſum of 
money, that it judges ſufficiently ſevere for the 
diabolical barbarity of a Brownrig or a Higſon ! 
Is it not demonſtrably evident, that banging is 
cruelty to the thief, and indulgence to the murderer ? 
Is it not, then, equally contradictory to reaſon 
and juſtice, to be inexorably ſevere to the 4%, 
and compaſſionately lenient to the greater, 
crime? 


* 


But the mildneſs of our laws, it may be ſaid, 
admits not of cruel puniſhments; their utmoſt 


aim is to cut off from ſociety a corrupt or uſeleſs 
M 2 member, 
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member, but they forbear to add torture to the 
act which deprives him of exiſtence, Principles 
founded in mercy ſhould always be duly reſpected 
by the humane ; yet, where criminals have exer- 
ciſed the moſt unrelenting and deliberate cruelty 
on the unhappy victims of their unprovoked ma- 
lice, it ought to be conſidered, that mercy, to 
ſuch atrocious offenders, (who have ſhewn none 
themſelves,) may be cruelty to many, who' may 
hereafter be in the power of wretches equally in- 
human, 


Our penal laws, therefore, alike unjuſt in their 
clemency and their ſeverity, have a manifeſt, though 
undeſigned, tendency to increaſe thoſe acts of 
barbatity which they do not attempt to reſtrain by 
a ſevere retaliation of puniſhment, Is it not alſo 
to be feared, that, while they attempt to prevent 
robbery by capital puniſhment, they may induce 
offenders to commit a much greater crime, which 
ſuggeſts a more rational probability of conceal- 
ment or eſcape, without riſking a ſeverer condem- 


nation, 1f diſcovered ? 


If it could only be proved that capital puniſh. 
ments do not prevent, or even reſtrain, - robbery, 
there would not be a plauſible excuſe for their 


continuance, But, if it is demonſtably evident, 


that, 


1 

that, inſtead of abating, they actually e 
this evil, it is not barely juſt and politic in the 
Legiſlature to adopt a different mode of puniſh- 
ment, but it is abſolutely neceſſary the preſent 
deſtructive and ſanguinary ſyſtem of penal laws 
ſhould be aboliſhed ; ſince its continuance, under 
ſuch circumſtances, can only be attributed to ne- 
gligence, obſtinacy, or tyranny : 


When capital puniſhments are inflicted for any 
crime ſhort of murder, as for burglary, where 
the peaceable inhabitant is invaded in that aſylum 
which the law itſelf deems ſacred and inviolable, 
and the attack is made in the hour of unſuſpecting 
ſecurity and repoſe, and where murder is the pro- 
bable .conſequence of reſiſtance, the enormity of 
the crime juſtifies the ſeverity of the ſentence. 
In all caſes of forgery, though the degree -of 
guilt is by no means ſo great, the ſecurity of pub- 
lic credit, which 1s the animating principle of a 
free and commercial ſtate, demands a puniſhment 
ſevere and exemplary. 


But, from the number and frequency of our 
public executions, and the indiſcriminate uſe that 
is made of them, the people, in general, conſider 
them merely as ſpectacles to gratify idle curioſity ; 
even the unhappy culprits regard their approach- 
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ing fate with ſtupid indifference, till perhaps the 
concluding ſcene awakens their ſenſibility ; but 
the impreſſion on the minds of the ſpectators 
ſcarcely ſurvives the duration of the awful cataſ- 
trophe. However lightly a giddy multitude may 
regard ſuch tragic ſcenes, no man of reflection or 
ſenſibility could ſee ?wwenty of his fellow-creatures, 
at a late execution, untimely cut off from ſociety, 
in the prime of life, and ſent to their final audit 
ce with all their imperfections on their heads,” 
without being equally ſhocked with the ſeverity, 
and diſguſted with the injuſtice and ynpolicy, of 
our penal laws! On ſuch occaſions, a benevo- 
lent and contemplative mind, hurt by the abſur- 
dity and the rigour of human inſtitutions, looks 
up for conſolation to the infinite Wiſdom, Juſ- 
tice, and Mercy, of God. 


But theſe legal maſſacres, cruel and unprofita- 
ble as experience proves them to be, are produc-. 
tive of conſequences extenſively pernicious to the 
community. Criminals are indeed deſtroyed ; 
but the blood, thus inconſiderately ſhed, like 
that of the fabulous Hydra, produces a new race 
of offenders, multiplies crimes, and increaſes thg 
number of executions, 


That 


870 


That ſuch is the fact is too evident to require 
demonſtration or admit of doubt. That it can- 
not, according to the preſent ſtate of our penal 
laws, poſſibly be otherwiſe, is equally true. For, 
while they rigorouſly puniſh the moſt trivial ſpe- 
cies of robbery with death, they admit the evi- 
dence of accomplices, confeſſedly not 4% guilty, 
probably often much more guilty, than the crimi- 
nal at the bar, to convict him; and, leſt the aſſu- 
rance of pardon ſhould not be a ſufficient induce- 
ment for a partaker, perhaps an ixſtigator, of the 
crime, to ſwear away the life of his aſſociate in 
guilt, they encourage the alacrity of this treache- 


rous and intereſted evidence by the irreſiſtible, 


and ſurely, in ſuch a caſe, unneceſſary, Hfimula- 
tion of a conſiderable reward! What is this, but 
expoling innocence to danger, and offering pro- 
tection to villany? What is it, but ſaying to the 
guilty evidence, in terms too plain to be miſcon- 
ſtrued, too advantageous to be rejected, We 
* know you have been guilty of a crime, for 
© which, in our own opinion, you de/erve to be 
* hanged; you have committed a robbery ; the 
* ſum you ſtole, perhaps, was trifling, but that 
c alters not the nature of the offence. RecolleCt 
* yourſelf, however; had you not ſome compa- 
* nions in this buſineſs? If you will ſwear to 
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te any, or to all, of them, you ſhall be pardon- 
« ed; but this is not all; for, if any of them 
ec ſhould be hanged in conſequence of your evi- 
« dence, you ſhall be handſomely rewarded, and, 
cc the more you convict, the greater will be your 
« gain. | | 


It is by no means intended to inſinuate, that 
fuch would be the language of our judges or our 
counſellors to an accomplice-evidence; fo far 
from it, that it is heir invariable practice to give 
all the indulgence they poſſibly can to the culprit; 
this juſt tribute of praiſe is due to their humanity 
and their underſtanding. All that mildneſs of 
adminiſtration can poſſibly do, to abate the ſeve- 
rity of our rigorous ſyſtem of penal laws, is always 
done; and tnis laudable conduct, though a tacit, 
is a very ſtrong and unequivocal, condemnation 
of the ſyſtem which they thus endeavour to me- 
liorate, and which, in effect, ſpeaks, to the 
accomplice-evidence, the language above expreſſed, 


The impreſſion it muſt make on his heart, dead 
to every impulſe but that of ſelf-intereſt, is eaſy 
to be conceived; and, ſhould he communicate 
his ideas to any aſſociate he night deem worthy 
his confidence, he would probably addreſs him in 


the following manner: © I have riſked my life in 
cc 
an 


% 
* an attempt from which I expected little, and 


&© have acquired till leſs. Far from being diſ- 


« couraged by what ſome affect to call the gui/t 
« of robbery, I ſhould have been equally ready 
© to have murdered, if I had thought it condu- 
ce cive to my intereſt or my ſafety ; ſince, at the 
© worſt, I could but have been hanged, But 
© theſe enterprizes are always hazardous, and ſel- 
« dom profitable; let us play a ſecurer, and at 
« the ſame time, a more advantageous, game. 
« We are both acquainted with a number of 
© thoughtleſs, idle, extravagant, young fellows, 
e who pretend to no virtue but courage, which 
te renders them till more ſubſervient to our inte- 
&« reſt. Invited by the appearance of danger, 
«and eager to ſignaliſe themſelves by an exploit 
ce which will gratify their vanity, while it promi- 
« ſes indulgence to the inſatiable avarice of un- 
* bounded. prodigality, they will readily engage 
« in our plan. Let us, then, from theſe, ſelect 
« each of us a choſen band, while, like ſxilful 


« generals, we ſecure a retreat, which the law has 


ce happily, if not wiſely, provided for us. — 
« While we can all reign triumphant, let us, like 
ce men of honour and votaries of pleaſure, ſhare 
« and enjoy the ſpoil; if we are defeated, let pro- 
« fit and ſecurity atone for the breach of confi- 


*« dence, By betraying our confederates, we 
N te not 
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© not only preſerve; but enrich, ourſelves, Be- 
ce ſides, if we judge it expedient to go on a 
ce private adventure, we can eaſily impeach an 
e accomplice, no matter whether preſent or abſent. 
ce We, whoſe trade is robbery and murder, cer- 
* tainly have no objection to perjury, The truth 
ce of our evidence is, to us, of no conſequence, 


c provided we take care it ſhall be corroborated 


ce by ſtrong and probable appearances ; other- 


e wiſe, judges and counſellors have ſo little defe- 


te rence for our honour and veracity, and Engliſh 
* Juries are ſo ſtrangely prepoſſeſſed with notions 


* of humanity and mercy, that, in ſpite of the 


ce advantages we derive from the Law itſelf, we 
ce ſhall find it extremely difficult to convict inno- 
cc cent perſons. This, therefore, muſt be our 
ce laſt reſource, ſince it is a much ſurer and eaſier 
ce method to rob in company; and it is more 
ce profitable too; for, if we meet with no ſucceſs, 
* we can but impeach ſome of our real accom- 
ce plices; and, the more we convict, the better, 
e We are always ſure of raiſing new recruits, 
« which are fitter for our purpoſe than vete- 
5 | 


That ſuch diabolical principles have been fre- 
quently reduced to practice is evident from the 


examples of many whoſe villany has been detected 
and 
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and puniſhed. But, it is much to be feared, the 
number of theſe bears no proportion to that of 
the miſcreants who eſcape with impunity. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that the indemnity 
which the law holds forth to accomplices endan- 
gers the lives of innocent men, and the reward 
not only encourages, but creates, criminals, and 
is one great cauſe of the alarming increaſe in the 
number of robberies. 


Another, perhaps ſtill more powerful and ex- 
tenſive in its operation, is the total diſregard of 
the unhappy widows and orphans of thoſe wretch- 
es who die by the ſentence of the law! What 
can be more unjuſt, impolitic, or inhuman ! — 
When twenty criminals were lately hanged at 
once, it is probable twice that number were deſti- 
ned to future execution, if the preſent ſyſtem of 
ſanguinary puniſhment be not aboliſhed, The 
widows and children of theſe convicts, though 
ſupported by the wages of iniquity, are perhaps 
innocent themſelv#; the infants are certainly ſo. 
But how ſhould they poſſibly continue in that 
ſtate? Neglected by that ſociety whoſe laws have 
bereft them of their ſupport, to whom ſhould 
they apply for ſubſiſtence but to the aſſociates of 
their late unhappy parents? And by theſe they 
will be received and maintained, and inſtructed 

N 2 in 
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in the early rudiments of that calling by which 
they are in future to be ſupported. Thieving 1s 
now become a ſcience; and, no ſooner are theſe 
outcaſts of the community arrived at an age to be 
capable of diſtinguiſhing- good from evil, than 
they are ſyſtematically trained up to it by the moſt 
induſtrious and able proficients. Other trades re- 
quire a long apprenticeſhip, and many years to be 
ſpent in a previous education; but, in this, no 
ſuch preparatory inſtructions are neceſſary. The 
human mind, uncultivated and neglected, is too 
prone to imbibe the principles of idleneſs and 
vice; and experienre fatally proves, that the 
precepts of virtue and morality, inculcated by in- 
ſtruction, enforced by authority, and recom- 
mended by example, are often inſufficient to re- 
ſtrain theſe evil propenſities. How, then, ſhould 
a child, foſtered by the vileſt of the human race, 
inured to wickedneſs from its firſt dawn of reaſon, 
educated in a fate of war with virtue and ſociety, 
and taught to conſider every honeſt man as its ene- 
my, and his property as its prize, eſcape the 
ſnares, or avoid the puniſhment, of vice? The 
progreſs of fuch a being, in the precipitate path 
of guilt, muſt be rapid, violent, and dangerous. 
Injurious to his fellow- creatures, and deſtructive 
to himſelf, he is at once an object f horror and 
of compaſſion ! For, every man of common hu- 
manity 
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manity muſt commiſerate the ſevere lot of a 
wretch thus devoted, from his birth, to infamy 
and ruin! Let us take a tranſient view of his 
exiſtence, from the cradle to the gallows, and we 
ſhall be convinced that he is unjuſtly and inevita- 
bly ſacrificed by our impolitic laws, which “ viſit 
« the ſins of the fathers upon the children,” 


whom, even from their tendereſt infancy, they 


conſign to guilt and devote to puniſhment ! . 


Long before other children have finiſhed 


the common ſchool-education, to fit them for 
their employment, this unhappy orphan is an 
adept in his profeſſion ; before his equals in age 
can read a leſſon with tolerable fluency, the infant 
thief can pick a pocket with wonderful dexterity ; 


and the tranſition, from this beginning to higher 


exploits, is rapid and eaſy, 


It 1s Wan he could not long purſue this 
courſe of violence and rapine without being de- 
tected and puniſhed ; but the mode of puniſh- 
ment Jately adopted by the Legiſlature, far from 
anſwering its intention of reforming offenders by 
ſuffering, or warning them by example, only 
bardens them in their crimes, 
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This youth, we will fuppoſe, is convicted of a 


theft, for which he is ſentenced to a year's labour 
and confinement in the Ballaſt-Lighters. It muſt 
be owned our penal laws, however impolitic, are, 
in this inſtance, perfectly conſiſtent. For, as the 
convict was, from his earlieſt infancy, deſtined to 
the profeſſion of robbery, nothing could poſſibly 
be conceived more proper to complete his educa- 


tion, and make him maſter of the ſcience, than 


ſuch an Univerſity ! 


In this ſeminary he meets with profeſſors of 
every claſs to inſtruct him; and he muſt be incor- 
rigibly dull if he do not, at the expiration of 
the twelvemonth, come forth a ſkilful, daring, 
and determined, villain! Thus he proceeds, in 
an undeviating courſe of wickedneſs, till an igno- 
rainious and untimely death ſtops his deſtructive 
career, How dreadful is the reflection, that, by 
this moſt abſurd and dangerous mode of puniſh- 
ment, hundreds of robbers, equally miſchievous 
and abandoned as this, are anrually let looſe to 
prey on the community ; and that the property, 
the houſes, the lives, of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis and its extenſive environs, are conti- 
nually expoſed to their alarming and deſtructive 
inroads! Robbers now add wanton barbarity to 

| lawleſs 
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lawleſs violence; not contented with plundęring, 
they frequently wound or mutilate, thoſe whom 
they are able to overcome, in the moſt ſhocking 
manner, if they attempt to defend themſelves ; 
and inſtances of this kind are now become com- 
mon, even when no reſiſtance is made. It is re- 
markable that theſe acts of cruelty have been mul- 
tiplied to a moſt alarming degree ſince the pu- 
niſhment of the Ballaſt-Lighters has been adapt- 
ed; and it is no leſs true that the number of rob- 
berics has been continually, and is now rapidly, 
increaſing, Both theſe grievances are in a great 
meaſure to be attributed to this mode of puniſh- 
ment; ſince the © evil communication of ſuch 
daring offenders hardens them in their wicked- 
neſs, at the ſame time that i it ſharpens their in- 
ventions, and ſuggeſts more daring and extenſive 
plans of miſchief; and their confinement. exaſpe- 
rates their minds, adds ſubtilty and refinement to 
cruelty, and prompts them to revenge on ſociety 
the indigaity and puniſhment its laws have in- 
flicted on them. 


Having conſidered the effect of our penal laws, 
from their operation on thoſe, whom, though 
they deem innocent, they yet ſeverely injure and 
oppreſs, to the preparatory puniſhments and final 


exccution of thoſe whom they convict, — and 
ſhewn, 
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ſhewn, that, in their various gradations, they 
uniformly and neceſſarily contribute to the in- 
ereaſe of thoſe crimes and enormities they were 
intended to prevent,—itwill not, ſurely, be deem- 
ed impertinent to ſuggeſt ſome hints towards the 
eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem more conſonant to the 
unalterable principles of juſtice, and better cal- 
culated to ſecure the rights of ſociety, and extend 
the influence of humanity ; ſubmitting them to 
the candid and impartial jydgement of the pub- 
lic, though by no means preſuming to convey 
them in the obſtruſive ſtyle of dogmatical imper- 
tinence. 


Reformation is by no means ſo eaſy in practice 
as it appears in theory; ſince thoſe plans, which 
are eſteemed, by the ſanguine projector, models 
of perfection, may, when thoroughly examined 
by more accurate and impartial enquirers, or 
when actually ſubmitted to the infallible teſt of ex- 
perience, be found liable to various objections. 


To diſcover the defects in any ſyſtem of hu- 
man invention, eſpecially in one ſo complex and 
ſo imperfect as that of our penal laws, is extreme- 
ly eaſy; yet to apply adequate and certain reme- 
dies, to all theſe defects, is, perhaps, no leſs diffi- 


cult. But, though it be admitted, that no plan 
can 


* | 
can be propoſed which may not be liable to ſome 


objections, it muſt, on the other hand, be allow- 
ed, that even an indifferent one may ſuggeſt ſome 
uſeful hints for improvement ; and, poſlibly, from 
many being offered for conſideration and diſ- 


cuſſion, a ſyſtem, much leſs exceptionable, and, 
conſequently, more eligible, than the preſent, 
may be adopted. 


The following axioms, it is preſumed, will ob- 
tain univerſal aſſent, as they are ſelf-evident 
truths, : 


1ſt. That it is better to prevent than to puniſh 
the commiſſion of crimes, 


2d, That the unalterable laws of truth and juſ- 
tice require a due proportion to be obſerved be- 
tween crimes and puniſhments, 


3d. That, to inflict the ſame puniſhment on 
crimes ſo eſſentially different, in their nature and 
degree, as a cruel deliberate murder and a trifling 
theft, is a manifeſt violation of thoſe laws. | 


4th. That the deſign and uſes of puniſhment are 


to deter men from committing crimes by public 


examples of ſeverity. 
O 5th. 
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th. That, when capital puniſhments fail to 
produce this effect, they are not only uſeleſs but 
injurious to the public. 


öth. That, when juſtice and the well-being of 
fociety require the puniſhment of an offender, his 
family (who are 10 partakers of his guilt) ought 
to be provided for by that community whoſe laws 


have deprived them of their natural ſupport. 


»th. That, where the end of puniſhment is as 
likely to be attained by preſerving . as by taking 
away the life of the criminal, the former mode 


ſhould be adopted. 


Theſe are the fundamental principles of the 
propoſed plan, in which the prevention of crimes 
is the primary and moſt extenſive object. To pu- 
niſh criminals, and to guard againſt their attacks, 
has hitherto been the chief, if not the ſole, aim 
of our police; and theſe are, vndoubtedly, objects 
of conſiderable importance ; but their operation is 
too partial and confined to reach the ſource of the 
evil; ſo far are they from being fufficient to ſtop 
its progreſs, that they do not even retard it: 
their utmoſt effect is to divert its courſe to diffe- 

| rent 
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rent channels; and what is this but to diffuſe and 


extend it? 


The number of Patroles and Watchmen has, 
of late years, been greatly augmented in the Me- 
tropolis and its vicinity; executions, too, have 
been, and are daily, multiplying; hut expe- 
rience proves, that robberies never were more fre- 
quent, nor criminals, of various degrees, more nu- 
merous. The reaſon is plain: the remedy is to- 
tally diſproportionate to the diſeaſe; the one is 
partial, the other general, Patroles and Watch- 
men, ſuppoſing them to be active and adroit in the 
performance of their duty, and ſuperior to cor- 
ruption, {which are ſurely great conceſſions,) can 
only guard the particular ſtations or bounds aſ- 
ſigned them; thus, while ſome diſtricts may be 
(by laying a very heavy burden on the inhabi- 
tants) - partially defended, others are rendered 
proportienably inſecure ; the only effect produced 
by ſuch expedients is to direct the inroads of the 
common enemy to the moſt vulnerable places; 
but it neither diminiſhes their numbers nor weak - 
ens their force, 


The only plan of general and effe7ual protec- 
tion of our houſes and properties, from the depre- 
dations of that formidable and deſperate band of 

O 2 robbers, 
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robbers, which now infeſt the Metropolis and its 
populous and extenſive environs, has often been 
propoſed, and might be carried into execution 
with far leſs expence and inconvenience than any 
other. It is for the inhabitants of the different 


pariſnes to be their own watchmen, and to per- 


form this neceſſary duty by rotation. There is 


not a doubt but the adoption of ſuch a plan 
would be attended with the moſt ſalutary effects; 


a formidable army of volunteers, thus patroling 


the ſtreets every night, in defence of their proper- 
ties, their lives, and their families, would at 
once be a ſure guard from any attacks, 
detect the plunderer in his return from more diſtant 
expeditions, and prevent his entrance into thoſe 
nocturnal aſylums of vice, where plunder is, with 
equal expedition and ſecurity, ſecreted or diſſipa- 
ted; where deſperate confederacies are cemented, 
and triumphant villany, fluſhed with the confi- 
dence of numbers, union, and ſucceſs, meditates 
more extenſive ſchemes of future miſchief, 


A plan like this, which would not only inſure 


protection, but, by oppoſing infuperable obſtruc- 


tions to the attempts of criminals, would, in ma- 
ny inſtances, prevent the perpetration of crimes, 
ought ſurely to be adopted without heſitation or 


But, 
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But, though it is materially beneficial to ſociety 


to deprive thoſe, who now ſubſiſt by preying upon it, 
of the encouragement which they derive from the 
facility of attack, and the improbability of meet- 
ing with reſiſtance, and to render it extremely dif- 
ficult, if not abſolutely impracticable, for them to 
ſubſhiſt by their iniquitous profeſſion, it is of ſtill 
higher importance to prevent the riſing generation 
from entering into it, by every means which the 
wiſdom of the Legiſlature can invent, This is 
ſtriking at the root of the evil, and would at once 
promote the welfare of ſociety and the great cauſe 


of humanity; ſince it would, by decreaſing the 


number of offenders, preclude, in an equal de- 
gree, the neceſſity of puniſhment and the hazard 
gf depredation, 


This plan of reformation, having for its principal 
object the prevention of crimes, ſhould begin by a- 
dopting the means already ſuggeſted,* or any that 
may more effectually ſeparate thoſe accuſed perſons, 
whom the law deems innocent, fromthe culprits who 
haye been condemned ; that, on their acquirtal, 
they may return, uninjured and uncontaminated, 
to their families and to ſociety.” This the im- 
mutable laws of juſtice, to which all human inſti- 
tutions ſhould yield implicit obedience, ſtrictly 

cnjoin. 
# See p. 79, &. 
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enjoin. They alſo demand, that the children of 
All thoſe, whom the ſentence of the laws, whether 
by confinement, tranſportation, or death, incapa- 
citates from ſupporting their families, ſhould not 
only be maintained at the public expence, but 
that they ſhould be prevented from affociating 
with the companions of their unhappy and 
abandoned parents, by whom they will otherwiſe 
be trained to a Gralar courſe of infamy and vice. 


To fect this juſt and neceſſary meaſure, thoſe 
male children who are of ſufficient age ſhould be 
provided with ſervices, or bound out as apprenti- 
ces, or fitted to ſerve the ſtate in the naval or mi- 
Iitary line; and the remainder, who are too young, 
ſhould be maintained in public working-ſchools, 
erected, at the expence of Government, in fome 
healthful and airy ſituation, where they ſhould be 
provided with employment ſuited to their age and 
ability, and taught to read and write, that they 
may be enabled to become uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety. The expence, that would attend an inſti- 
tution of this kind, could not be eſteemed a rea- 
ſonable objection, fince theſe unhappy children 
muſt, at all events, be maintained by the public, 
and the only queſtion is, whether they ſhould live 
by begging, by thieving, or by induftry ? this, 
ſurely, cannot require a moment's deliberation to 

determine, 
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determine. Beſides, the /aving that would cers. 
tainly be made to the public, from the propoſed 
alteration of the poor-laws, which would intirely 
aboliſh the expence of removals, litigated ſettle- 
ments, pariſh-feaſts, and the contributions ex- 
torted by the numerous tribe of common beggars, 
would conſtitute a fund amply ſufficient to anſwer 
this and many other uſeful purpoſes. So far 
would an eſtabliſhment of this nature be from in- 
creaſing, that it would lefſen, the burden, while 
it promoted the fecurity, of the community, as it 
would augment the number of its uſeful and in- 
duſtrious members in the ſame proportion as it di- 
miniſhed that of the indolent and the profligate, 
who now ſubſiſt by begging or depredation. 


Another claſs of unhappy children, who are now 
abandoned to all the complicated miſeries of penury, 
immorality, and ill uſage, may, with no leſs juſtice, 
plead an intereſt with the acknowledged humanity 
and generoſity of Britons, for admiſſion into ſuch 
an aſylum, ſince their lot is ſtill more ſevere than 
that of thoſe whom the ſentence of the law redu- 
ces to the ſtate of orphans, The latter have @ 
chance of obtaining ſuch protection and ſubſiſtence 
as the infamous companions of their guilty pa- 
rents may vouchſafe to beſtow, or the niggard- 
ly parfimony of obdurate pariſh-officers may be 
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compelled to afford them; but the miſerable dff- 
ſpring, (of thoſe monſters, for it would be an 
abuſe of language to call them parents, who 
find the moſt cruel and implacable of enemies in 
the authors of their exiſtence, have not even this 
wretched alternative. 


The laws of civilized ſtates coincide with the 
practice of the moſt rude and ſavage nations, in 


conſigning to parents an unlimited authority over 


their children, till they arrive at a fufficient age to 
provide for themſelves. They rationally ſuppoſe, 
that the ſtrong impulſe of parental affection will 
effectually prevent this implicit confidence from 
being abuſed. Inſtances of this important truſt 
being violated, or even negligently diſcharged, 
are indeed rarely found among uncivilized na- 
tions; but, ſuch is the conſtitution of human na- 


ture, that vice gains ſtrength as refinement ad- 
vances in ſociety, This is the invariable effect of 


cauſes which it is foreign to the preſent purpoſe to 


inveſtigate; and hence it proceeds, that the lower 
orders of the community in populous cities, who 
are corrupted, though anpoliſped, by the arts of 
civilization, are frequently to the laſt degree 
negligent of, and ſometimes no leſs cue to, their 
children. | 


The 
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The luxury of the vulgar, which feeks no 
higher indulgence than beaſtly intoxication, ex- 
tinguiſhes every humane and tender ſentiment, 
while it irritates and inflames the malignant and 
iraſcible paſſions of the ſoul. 


This ſordid and baleful vice intirely corrupts 


the mind which yields to its power; it converts 


induſtry into idleneſs or miſchievous activity; de- 


ſtroys domeſtic happineſs; and totally extirpates 


parental affection from the human breaſt. 


Drunkenneſs is rarely the predominant vice of 
thoſe in high life, however they may occaſionally 
give way to it; and, even in thoſe few inſtances 
where it exerts its utmoſt power, the evil conſe- 
quences are, in a great meaſure, confined to the 
parties themſelves. Their wealth, which affords 
them ſufficient means to gratify this worſe-than- 
brutal appetite, exempts them from the tempta- 
tion of invading the property of others, while it 
ſupplies maintenance and education to their fami- 
lies. 


But this vice gains an abſolute aſcendancy over 
the minds of thoſe, in the lower ranks of the 
community, of either ſex, who addict themſelves 
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to it. With them it is the ruling paſſion, and 
leads them to the commiſſion of crimes, which 
are injurious to ſociety, ruinous to their families, 
and, frequently, deſtructive to themſelves. If the 
evil conſequences of their conduct extended only 
to the criminals, no one could, with reaſon, la- 
ment them ; but the misfortune is, that the pu- 
niſhments, due to the guilty parents, are by them 
inflicted on their innocent children, whom they re- 
gard with the moſt implacable averſion, becauſe 
they are obſtacles to the gratification of their dar- 
ling vice. They know it is their duty to provide 
food and raiment for their children ; and the pro- 
duce of their labour, if properly applied, they 
are conſcious would enable them to do it, But 
their weekly earnings, acquired perhaps by the 
utmoſt exertions of induſtry, are devoted to the 
purchaſe of a ſlow but deadly poiſon, equally de- 
ſtructive to their bodies and their minds; while 
their wretched offspring, oppreſſed with the accu- 

mulated hardſhips of hunger, cold, and naked- 
neſs, cry to them in vain for that relief, which, 
though they have determined not to afford, they 
are conſcious they ought not to deny. To have 
continually before their eyes objects which obſtruct 
their favourite purſuit, remind them of their un- 
natural want of affection, and the violation of 
thoſe duties which even the brute-creation are 


happy 
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happy to perform, muſt excite in their minds ideas 
of diſguſt and averſion. The reiterated and im- 
portunate demands of the innocent ſufferers, for 
relief, ſerve only to increaſe the hatred, and pro- 
voke the reſentment, of their cruel parents, to 
whom thoſe moving expreſſions of their unmerited 
afflictions are the moſt ſevere and juſt reproaches ! 


Look down for a moment on this ſcene of guilt 
and horror, ye exalted ornaments of Britain ! 
who are no leſs diſtinguiſhed for your affluence 
than your humanity ! You are favoured by Pro- 
vidence with ſenſibility to feel the miſeries of 
others; with inclination and ability to relieve 
them. Many of you, perhaps, are bleſſed with 
children whom you regard with the fervour of pa- 
rental affection. You are not aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge, that the offspring of the poor are as 
innocent, as helpleſs, as your own ; ſuppoſe, then, 
that they have exchanged ſituations ; conceive 
your beloved children deprived of every comfort, 
nay, almoſt of the bare neceſſaries, of life, 
pinched with cold, nakedneſs, and hunger, and 
confined to a filthy room where they mult wait 
the return of their inexorable tyrants. The time 
at length arrives; and they enter this wretched 
dwelling intoxicated with liquor and inflamed with 
paſſion, which breaks forth in horrid oaths or acts 
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of brutal violence: the innocent and helpleſs vic- 
tims of their rage ſtand before them, trembling at 
once with weakneſs, cold, and terror, and ex- 
preſſing, by their piteous countenance, thoſe 
wants they are afraid to mention! Think how it 
would wring your hearts to ſee your children ex- 
poſed to the leaſt of theſe unmerited ſufferings for 
a ſingle day, nay, for a moment! Then reflect, 
that hundreds of children, in this Metropolis are 
conſigned to this dreadful ſtate of exiſtence by 
their -abandoned parents, from whoſe ungoverned 
and furious paſſions even their lives are continual- 
ly endangered! It was in ſuch a tempeſt of rage 
the poor unprotected Higſon was lately murdered, 
by his father, for daring to aſk for bread! ! Yet, 
lamentable as his fate appears, perhaps the deci- 
five blow, which terminated his ſuffering and ſe- 
cured his innocence, was the moſt fortunate event 
that could poſſibly happen to him. 


The obſervation, * © that the wretchedneſs of 
© the poor tends to the corruption and profligacy 
of their manners,” is peculiarly applicable to 
thoſe unhappy children whoſe parents are addicted 

to drunkenneſs, Each circumſtance of their pre- 

ſent milery is an incitement to future guilt. — 
Strangers 
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Strangers to every e of virtue, and having 

conſtantly before their eyes examples of profane- 

neſs and debauchery, how is it poſſible they 

ſhould retain their native innocence, even if it be 

admitted that the infant mind is equally ſuſcepti- 

ble of good or evil impreſſions? All children 

have a ſtrong propenſity to imitate the conduct of 
their parents; but the ill-fated offspring of the 

indigent and debauched are driven to the commiſ- 

ſion of crimes by the united and reſiſtleſs force of 
example, ſeverity, want, and deſpair! Any one 

of theſe powerful motives has often triumphed 

over virtue, which has been fortified by precept 

and confirmed by long and habitual practice, 

even in thoſe who have attained' to manhood. — 

How, then, ſhould a child ſyſtain the unequal 

conflict with them all! | 


But, ſhould it be admitted, that theſe unhappy 
children experience tranſient gleams of parental 
fondneſs, that madneſs has its lucid intervals, and 
that the ſterri aſpect of tyranny ſometimes wears a 
ſmile, to what purpoſe would it be, but to make 
the contraſt more ſeverely painful ? Beſides; the 
mind of the child ſuffers more by the indulgence, 
than his Body can do by the correction of /uch pa- 
rents. Inſtances are frequent of children, fatally 
taught by the example, and encouraged by the 

| folly, 
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ſolly, of their infatuated mothers, to extend their 
infant hands, trembling with eagerneſs, for the 
noxious potion, long before their tongues have 
acquired the power of utterance ! 


When, beſides the various cauſes already ad- 
verted to, which conſpire to Increaſe the number 
of the diffolute and profligate poor, hundreds of 
wretched children are thus annually trained up, by 
their abandoned parents, to a life of miſery, beg- 
gary, proſtitution, or plunder, can it be a ſubject 
of aſtoniſhment that robberies are daily increa- 
ſing? Surely it is a duty incumbent on the legiſ- 
lature to ſave theſe innocent victims from infamy 
and ruin, by taking them from parents who thus 
violate the truſt repoſed in them, and pervert, to 
the worſt of purpoſes, that authority which the 
laws have too long allowed them to abuſe. Let 
theſe children, as well as thoſe whom the ſentence 
of the law deprives of their parents, be taken 
under the protection of the public, and placed in 
ſome aſylum, where ſimilar maintenance, employ- 
ment, and inſtruction, may be provided for 
them. If in this, as in the former, inſtance, the 
expence of ſuch a plan ſhould be objected to, the 
fame anſwer might ſuffice, viz. that, as-their pa- 
rents have deſerted them, or (which is worſe) de- 


ny them the common neceſſaries of life, and make 
them 


in 

them wretched and profligate, they muſt ulti- 
mately be ſupported by the public ; and the only 
queſtion is, whether they ſhould be ſuffered to 
extort this ſubſiſtence by begging or ſtealing, or 
whether they ſhould be voluntarily maintained for 
the firſt few years of their lives, and by that means 
be made uſeful members of ſociety for the remain- 
ing period ? It is to be remarked, that children, 
after they have attained their eighth year, are, in 
general, capable of earning a confiderable part of 
the ſum neceſſary to maintain them till they are 
old enough to be put out into the world. Ano- 
ther material conſideration is, that every child, 
thus reſcued from impending ruin, would benefit 
ſociety in a dauble proportion, by taking from the 
number of its deſtructive, and adding to that of 
its profitable, members ; though, if he ſhould be 
left to purſue a courſe of infamy and guilt, till 
the meaſure of his iniquity ſhould be full, and his 
exiſtence ſhould be terminated by an execution, 
ſociety would merely be rid of a nuiſance by his 
death, notwithſtanding jt might have been great- 
ly injured by his life, 


Should it be objected, that it is an infringe- 
ment of liberty, to deprive the parent of his 
children, or that it is an encouragement of 7dle- 
ng/s to take upon the public the burden of their 

maintenance, 
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(ua) 
maintenance, —it may be juſtly replied to the firſt, 
that the parent, by his refuſal to provide for his 
children, and his cruel treatment of them, for- 
feits his right to exerciſe any authority over them ; 
and therefore his liberty 1s no more infringed, by 
this regulation, than that of a criminal who is im- 
priſoned for an offence he has committed, 


Io the latter objection, the obvious anſwer is, 
that idleneſs or drunkenneſs is, by our preſent 
ſyſtem of laws, liable to puniſhment; that the 
due execution of theſe laws ought to be enforced ; 
and, if they are not ſyfficient to remedy the evils, 
let other means be adopted ; but on no account 
| ſuffer the unhappy children to be oppreſſed and 
enſlaved under the pretence of veneration for the 
cauſe of liberty, nor be reſtrained from reſcuing 
them from a life of idleneſs or vice, by the appre- 
henſion that theſe eyils would by ſuch conduct be 
promoted, | 


The advantages of adopting ſo humane and juſt 

a plan would amply compenſate any trouble or 
charge that might attend its fr} inſtitution ; and 
the expence itſelf would be continually and rapidly 
diminiſhing. The male children, thus trained to 
public utility, might ſupply our fleets and armies 
with recruits in time of war; in peace, they might 
be 


( 113 ) 
be equally ſerviceable to commerce or manufac- 
tures; and, as it is univerſally allowed, that 
an increaſe in population is an addition to the 
riches and proſperity of a ftate, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily follow, that a plan, which would be produc- 
tive of this effect, while it would obſtruct the 
progreſs of vice, and promote the peace and ſe- 
curity of ſociety, muſt be a public benefit of 
the higheſt eſtimation, | 


The following propoſals for an alteration in the 
preſent 1yſtem of penal laws, which is evidently 
inconſiſtent with juſtice, inſufficient to anſwer its 
intended purpoſe, inhuman in its principle, and 
prejudicial in its effects, are, with due deference, 
ſubmitted to the impartial judgement of the pub- 
lic, | 


To avoid repetition, the reader is requeſted to 
recur to thoſe axioms (ſee p. 97) which were pro- 
poſed as the bafis of the intended reformation ; 
the 1ſt and 6th of which, relating to the preven- 
tion of crimes, and the proviſion which ought 
to be made for the children of convicts, have 
been ſufficiently exemplified. 


The ad, 3d, 4th, and 5th, are immediately 
applicable to the puniſoment of offences; and, if 
2 admutted 
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admitted to be true, will not only vindicale the 
following deviations from the preſent ſyſtem of cri- 
minal juriſprudence, but prove that their adoption 
is eſſentially neceſſary to eſtabliſh the due admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. Every puniſhment, which 
violates the immutable laws of truth and equity, 
being an exertion of unjuſt power, is tyranny, and 
confequently muſt be inconſiſtent with the conſti- 
tution of a free government. | 


Capital puniſhments are manifeſtly ſo, when 
they are indiſcriminately applied tc, offences 


ſo totally different, in their degree of guilt, as the 


moſt cruel and deliberate murder, and ſtealing a 
horſe, a ſheep, or a ſixpence ! 


Let capital puniſhments till be inflicted on the 
following crimes: Murder; Rebellion; Burglary; - 
Burning of houſes, called Arſon; Robberies of 
all kinds, when attended with any circumſtances 
of wanton barbarity ; Robbing Mails; Forgery ; 
Counterſeiting the current Coin; and thoſe crimes, 
now deemed Capital, in which nature and decency 
are equally violated. | 


The five crimes, which ſtand foremoſt in the 
above liſt, are all of the /me ſpecies, however 
they may differ in degree; for, in Rebellion, 

Burglary, 


( 1s ) 
Burglary, wilful Burning of Houſes, and Rob- 


beries, attended with circumſtances of wanton or 
deliberate cruelty, though Murder may not be 
actually committed, the Malicious and Murderous 
intention of the offender (which conſtitutes the 
real eſſence of Murder itſelf) is evidently appa- 
rent; and, as he has the guilt, he deſerves the 
puniſhment, of a Murderer, which is death. — 
But, as it is ſtrictly conformable to the principles 
of juſtice to make a diſtinction in the mode of 
znfliting capital puniſhments, the ſeverity of 
them ſhould be, as nearly as poſſible, propor- 
tionate to the enormity of the crime. The lex 
talionis, applied to all Murders perpetrated with 
peculiar circumſtances of barbarity, would not 
only be ſtrictly juft, but highly exemplary. 


One execution of this kind would tend more, to 
the prevention of the crime for which it ſhould be 
inflicted, than that of 7wenty criminals ſuffering 
together for various and totally different offences, 


It would impreſs, on the minds of the ſpecta- 
tors, a lively image of ſeverity equally juſt and 
terrible ; and would inſpire them with an abhor- 
rence of that barbarity, which could induce the 
criminal, del. berately and without provocation, 
to excerciſe, on an innocent fellow- creature, thoſe 
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(116 ) 
torments they now ſee, with dreadful yet juſt re- 
tribution, inflicted on himſelf. 


By a ſpectacle of this kind, every end of pu- 
niſhment would be anſwered ; and, while the im- 
portant intereſt of humanity would be promoted 
by the public and exemplary puniſhment of cruel- 
ty, juſtice would be ſtrictly preſerved: 


cc 


neque eſt lex juſtior ulla 
© Quam necis artifices arte perire ſua,” 


The other crimes, included in the liſt of capi- 
tal offences, are, it is true, eſſentially different 
from murder ; and, though the /ecurity of ſociety 
and the honour of human nature may require that 
they ſhould be puniſhed with death, it would not 
be conſiſtent with juſtice or humanity to depart 
from the preſent method of inflicting it. 


To ſee a fellow-creature thus cut off, perhaps, 


in the prime and vigour of life, — to behold him 


one moment in full poſſeſſion of his mental and 
corporeal powers, and the next ſtruggling in dy- 
ing agonies,—is an awful ſpectacle ; and, did not 
its frequency render it too familiar to the populace, 
it m4/7 operate as an example. 


To 


( 


To circumſcribe its application is the ſureſt me- 
thod to heighten its effect. This is one ſignal 
advantage that might rationally be expected from 
the propoſed limitation of capital puniſhments. — 
Another, no leſs important, is the acguiſition of 
many members to the community, who are, by 
our preſent penal laws, cut off at a time of liſe 
when their ſtrength and activity might be made 
ſubſervient to its intereſt,* 


Tranſportation ſhould, for the ſame reaſon, be 
aboliſhed, or at leaſt be ſo regulated as to make 
the convicts of ſome utility to the ſtate, which 1s 
the caſe with thoſe ſent to Africa and the Eaſt In- 
dies, who perform the duty which muſt otherwiſe 
devolve on more worthy and profitable members 
of ſociety. EE 


The puniſhment of the Ballaſt-Lighters, ſta- 
tioned ſo near the Metropolis, being not only un- 
profitable, but manifeſtly and extenſively injurious, 


to the public, and even to the criminals them- 
ſelyes, ſhould be immediately laid aſide, 


IIighway 


See axiom 7th, p. 98. 


6 


Highway and Foot-pad Robberies, (unat- 
tended with wanton cruelty,) Horſe-ſtealing, and 
the various petty crimes which are now puniſhed 
with death, tranſportation, or hard labour (as it 


is called) on the Thames, ſhould have puniſh- 


ments aſſigned to them as nearly as poſſible propor- 
tionate to the criminality of the offences; the 


quantum of which the wiſdom of the Legiſlature 


is undoubtedly competent to eſtimate, 


The mode of puniſhment might be nearly the 
ſame, viz. confinement and labour; as its duration 
and degree would admit of a ſufficient variety, 


Theſe puniſhments would undoubtedly be ac- 
counted, by the malefactors themſelves, worſe 
than Hanging ; and this argument alone would be 
deciſive in favour of a plan, which would at once 
mitigate the ſanguinary ſeverity, and increaſe the 
exemplary effect, of puniſhment ; for the crimi- 
nals, thus preſerved from deſtruction, and com- 
pelled to live in a ſtate which they univerſally de- 
teſt, would exhibit, to their aſſociates in guilt, a 
conſtant monitory ſpectacle, more terrible than 
death itſelf, 


Tho 


6119 


The moſt important object of all puniſhments, 
ſhort of death, being the reformation of offenders, 
none ſhould be fo ſevere as to extinguiſh hope ; 
for hope and fear are the moſt powerful agents on 
the human mind, and, though oppoſite in their 
nature, are co- exiſtent. He, who has nothing to 
hope, cannot have any thing to fear; and the 
mind, which is reduced to ſuch a ſtate, 1s little 
ſhort of deſperation, ſtupidity, or diſtraction. 


All human puniſhments, therefore, ſhould 
admit of a degree of relaxation or coertion, de- 


' pendent on the good or ill behaviour of the cul- 
prit. | 


| Confinement ſhould not, for any offence, be 
perpetual, no? labour continual, Both ſhould be, 


in ſome degree, contingent, and dependent on the 


conduct of the criminal; who, being thus, 1a 
ſome meaſure, the regulator of his own puniſh- 
ment, would be conſtantly ſtimulated to his dury 
by his intereſt. 


The Raſp-houſe, at Amſterdam, where ſuch 
offenders, as or laws ſentence to the gallows, are 


employed in Raſping Logwood for the uſe of the 
| | f Dyers, 
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Dyers, may afford, on this occaſion, uſeful hints 
for imitation, 


Even in this abode of guilt, the regularity, 
neatneſs, and policy, which are the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of the Dutch, evidently appear in 
their management of the criminals. Though 
confined, they are allowed the benefits of whole- 
ſorae diet, good air, and cleanlineſs, thoſe great 
preſervatives of health. Though their employ- 
ment is extremely laborious, and each has his taſk 
aſſigned him, which he is indiſpenſably neceſſitated 
to perform, all have their ſtated intervals of relax- 
ation, during which they have liberty to walk in 
the ſquare which is incloſed by their Priſon, to 
make ſome trifling toys, (as tobacco-ſtoppers or 
inuff-boxes,) which they are permitted to ſell to 
thoſe whom curioſity induces to viſjt them, or to 
employ themſelves in more profitable avocations. 
In the method, adopted to enforce the due per- 
formance of their reſpective taſks, there is an odd 
mixture of the national humour, ſubtilty, and ſe- 
verity. The refraQory criminal is put into a kind 
of ciſtern, in one corner of which 1s a pump, to 
which he is confined, and at another a pipe which 
lets in a quantity of water, which his utmoſt labour 
is barely ſufficient to throw out, ſo that he muſt 


pump or drown, Ic 1 is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, 
that 


10 
that one application of this ſingular remedy gene- 
rally proves an effectual cure for idleneſs. 


This Raſp-houſe is the common receptacle for 
thieves, and various criminals, who are confined 
here for a certain time, proportionate to the enor- 
mity of their offences. The following inſtance 
will illuſtrate the beneficial effects actually produ- 
ced by this ſalutary mode of puniſhment, 


Some years ago, an Engliſhman (who now lives 
in credit, as a tradeſman, near the Metropolis) 
was confined in the Raſp-houſe at Amſterdam ; 
where, by employing the time allowed him in the 
moſt profitable manner he was able, he ſaved a 
ſufficient ſum of money to ſet him up in his buſi- 
neſs when the term of his confinement was ex- 
pired, and he returned to his native country. This 
man now gratefully and freely acknowledges, that 
he conſiders his puniſhment (from the beneficial 
influence it had on his conduct) the moſt fortunate 
event of his life, Such a f2 as this is the moſt 
deciſive argument that can be adduced in ſupport 
of the propoſed inſtitution, 


It would certainly be an improvement of this 
plan, to erect ſeveral diſtin Penitentiary-houſes, 
each differing from the other in the duration of 
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the term of confinement and in the kind and de- 
gree of labour, though all agreeing in regularity 
of management, wholeſomeneſs (though not qua- 
liry) of food, cleanlineſs, a free circulation of air, 
and in thoſe general principles of coertion and re- 
miſſion which are calculated to operate on the hopes 
and fears of the culprits; and, by ſuch powerful 

motĩves, to effect a reformation in their conduct. 
Theſe principles, however, ſhould be defined by 
the Legiſlature as accurately as the nature of the 
caſe will allow ; and nothing ſhould be left to the 
diſcretion of thoſe, to whom the government of 
theſe Houſes may be entruſted, that cam be pro- 
perly and preciſely determined by their original 
conſtitution ; though, in every eſtabliſhment of 
this kind, fome confidence muſt neceſſarily be re- 
poſed in the executive power, as unforeſeen con- 
tingences will ariſe, which cannot, by any pre- 
concerted plan, be provided againſt, The only 
remedy, on ſuch occaſions, is to make the ſubor- 
dinate, at all times, accountable to, and controul- 
able by, the /upreme, legiſlative authority. 


Another principle, in which theſe different Pe- 
nitentiary-houſes ſhould agree, is, that the cul- 
prits ſhould have a certain ſtated portion of 
time they can call their ow2; which ſhould, of 

courſe, 


(123) 
courſe, be regulated by the ſeverity or mildneſs of 
each particular inſtitution. 


The obvious intention, of eſtabliſhing theſe 
different Houſes, is to aſcertain a due proportion 
between crimes and puniſhments ; to ſeparate the 
moſt atrocious from the leſs daring criminals ; 
and to provide a gradual and regular diminution 
of puniſhment for thoſe who give proofs of a ſin- 
cere deſire to reform, 


As it may be rationally expected, that the la- 


bour of the reſpective inhabitants of theſe diffe- 
rent Houſes will produce a fund more than ſuffi- 
cient for their maintenance, the ſurplus may be 
applied towards defraying the original expence of 
erecting them; and, when that is paid, as it 
would probably be in a few years, it might then be 
applied to diminiſh the charge of ſubſiſting the 
children of criminals, the reduction of the poor's 
rates, or other objects of public utility. 


Having thus endeavoured to inveſtigate the 
principal cauſes of the wretchedneſs and profliga- 
cy of the Poor, and the conſequent increaſe of 
crimes ; to propoſe ſome xemedies for theſe public 
evils; to point out the defects in our Parochial 
and Penal Laws, and their pernicious conſequen- 
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ces; and to draw the mere outline of a plan of re- 
formation; it only remains to ſubmit the whole, 
with due deference, to the attention and deciſion 
of the candid and impartial Public. 


There are various other cauſes, which, though 
leſs extenſive and powerful in their operation, 
conſpire to increaſe the miſery and profligacy of 
the poor. The preſent treatment of Inſolvent 
Debtors, being productive of very pernicious con- 
ſequences, would have been particularly conſi- 
dered, had not this important ſubject been recom- 
mended to the peculiar attention of the Legiſla- 
ture by a noble and ſtrenuous advocate for the 
cauſe of reaſon, juſtice, and humanity, whoſe pa- 
triotic exertions, it is hoped, will at length pro- 
duce a reformation ſo evidently neceſſary. 


The infamous traffic of gambling, which (in 
ſpite of all remiictions hitherto invented) has re- 
ſulted from every Lottery, (and from none more 
than the laſt,) and the exorbitant Intereſt of 30 
per Cent. per Annum which Pawn- Brokers are 
allowed to extort from th- Poor, are grievances, 
which have, at different times, engaged the at- 
tention of the Legillature, and till require its 
more effectual interpoſition. But the diſcuſſion 

of 
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of theſe, and other evils of inferior magnitude, 
exceeds the limits of the preſent eſſay. 


If any thing here advanced be deemed of ſuffi- 
cient weight to merit the attention of the Legiſ- 
lature, and, by that means, to relieve the diſtreſs of 
the poor, to promote the welfare of ſociety, or to 
ſerve the cauſe of juſtice and humanity, the la- 
bour of the attempt will be amply compenſated. 
If it fail, the writer muſt regret that his ability 
falls fo far ſhort of his zeal to promote ſo good a 
cauſe. But, in either caſe, the conſciouſneſs of 
meaning well will afford him fincere and heart-felt 
conſolation at that awful period of his exiſtence, 
when all worldly proſpects are ſhrouded in the 
gloom of approaching diſſolution ; and when the 
reflection, on 


one humane, or a mere well-natur'd, deed,” 


will be of more worth than all the riches, ho- 
nours, or applauſe, which the avarice, the ambi- 
tion, or the pride, of human nature ſo anxiouſly, 
yet ſo vainly, purſue ! 
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FOR THE 
REDUCTION 

OF THE 


NATIONAL DEBT, 


Submitted to the Conſideration of Government in 
September, 1785. | 


E T Government purchaſe a certain ſum, e. 

g. 20 Millions, in the 3 per Cent. Conſoli- 
dated Annuities, at the Rate of 70 per Cent. 
[when this Plan was propoſed, this Stock was un- 
der 60 per Cent.] payable in Life-Annuities, in 
ſuch manner and proportions, as that each 
Stockholder ſhall receive a fair and adequate 
compenſation for ſinking his Principal of 70 
per Cent. 


To aſcertain this proportion of Intereſt on the 


reſpective Lives, let them be divided into 4 
Claſſes : 
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Claſſes : the 1ſt between the Ages of 30 and 40 
Years, the ad between 40 and go, the 3d be- 
tween 50 and 60, and the 4th from 60 to 70 


Years, and upwards, 


Suppoſing the 1ſt claſs to receive 7, and the 4th 
11, per Cent. intereſt, for ſinking their Principal, 
the Average of Intereſt, for the firſt Year, would 
be g per Cent. on / 14,000,000, i. e. (1, 260, ooo, 
| Inſtead of £600,000, the pre/ent intereſt payable 
on the nominal ſum of 20 Millions at 3 per Cent. 
The additional ſum of £060,000, required to pay 
this increaſe of intereſt, it is apprehended, may 
be ſupplied from the Sinking Fund, which, in 
conſequence of the Peace, and of the ſalutary 
regulations adopted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, particularly in the collection of Taxes, 
muſt be conſiderably augmented. 


Though the annual payment of Intereſt would 
be continually and rapidly decrcaſing, by the 
exlinction of the Principal, and its con:-puted ave- 
rage of per Cent. would be continually a 
by the prior extinction of thoſe lives which bear 
the higheſt intereſt, — it is propoſed, that the ſame 
annual ſum of Z1,260,000 ſhould ſtiſl be appro- 
priated to the purpoſe of diminiſhins the National 
Debt, and that the annual faving of intereſt 

| ſhould 


( 19) 
ſhould be expended in converting an adequate 
part of the principal into Life-Annuities, 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE ForrcoIkG 


S TL. a 


T HAT it would be highly beneficial to the 
Public is evident from the following conſidera- 
tions, 


Its frft operation would annibilate 6 Millions 
of the original Debt ; and the remaining 14 Mil- 
lions (1. e. 20 Millions at yo per Cent.) would, in 
the ſpace of 20 years, be nearly, if not intirely, 
extinguiſhed, 


But, important and deſirable as ſuch an event 
certainly is, it will be found, comparatively, of 
ſmall eſtimation, when the more powerful and ad- 
vantageous effects of this plan are attentively 
conſidered. For, by the application of the au- 
ual ſaving of intereſt to the farther tran/mutation 
of the original Debt into Life-Annuities, a prin- 
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ciple is employed, which, by continually increas» 
ſing the force, enlarging the extent, and accelera+ 
ting the progreſs, of its operation, in a zriplicate 
compound ratio, would extinguiſh the whole Debt 
in a much ſhorter period of time than any one, 
who does not advert to the aſtoniſhing effects re- 
ſulting from the continual multiplication of num- 
bers, increaſing in ſuch a proportion, can poſſi- 
bly conceive. 


The following calculation of its powers, for the 
firſt few years, will convey ſome faint idea of 
what might be expected from it in a longer period 
of time. | 


Suppoſing a twentieth part of the 20 Millions, 
at 70 per Cent. (or £700,000,) to become ex- 
tinct the fr year, the ſaving of intereſt, at 9 per 
Cent. would be / 63,000, which, added to 
£47,500, the intereſt now, paid on / 1,750,000, 
at 3 per Cent. would make £110,500, a fum 
more than ſufficient to pay the intereſt of 1 Mil- 
lion and three fourths of the 3 per Cent. conſols. 
when converted into Life- Annuities, at the rate of 
70, and bearing an intereſt of g per Cent. as that 
would only amount to / 1 10, 2 50. 


Thus, 


( 1319 


Thus, at the end of the firſt year, 1 Million 
of the original ſtock would be extinguiſhed, and 
12 Million would be added to the Life-Annuities, 
which would thus be increaſed 2 of a Million. — 
Now, as it is evident that the annual extinction 
of Principal muſt intred/# in proportion to the 
augmentation of the groſs ſum of Life-Annuities, 
it muſt be admitted, that the rand year muſt 
produce a greater extinction than the firſt, the 
third than the ſecond, and fo on, /eriatim, whe- 
ther the average of one-twentieth part for the an- 
nual decreaſe of Life-Annuities, and 9 per Cent. 
for the intereſt, be allowed or not; ſince, whaze- 
ver the average may be, (whether a 2oth or a 
25th for the Principal, and g or 10 per Cent. for 
the Intereſt,) the annual decreaſe on {20,7 50,000 
muſt be greater than that on 20 Millions ozly ; 
conſequently, the annual augmentation of Life- 
Annuities muſt cauſe a proportional decreaſe of 
debt, Again, this annual decreaſe of debt muſt 
cauſe an increaſe, not only in the ſaving of inte- 
reſt payable on Life-Annuities, (whatever the 
average of ſuch intereſt may be,) but alſo in the 
ſaving of 3 per Cent. on the ſum annually con- 
verted into Life-Annuities: e. g. as J 47,500 
would be ſaved by the Million and three-fourths 
converted into Life-Annuities at the end of the 


S 2 firſt 
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firſt year, an increaſed ſaving of intereſt would 
accrue, from the additional ſum converted, the 
ſecond year, and fo on. 


The conjoint operation of the three cauſes above- 
mentioned, viz, the annual augmentation of Life- 
Annuities,— the /aving of intereſt on their annual 
extinction, and that on the 3 per Cents annually 
converted into Life-Annuities, — form the ripli- 
cate compound ratio, which, as has been obſer- 
ved, muſt be continually operating, with increa- 
ſing force and celerity, to extinguiſh the national 
debt, 


Unwilling to treſpaſs on the reader's time and 
_ patience, by minute and tedious calculations of 
its annual progreſs, I will only ſtate the account 
on the ſuppoſition that no effect would be pro- 
duced by the annual increaſe of theſe combined 
powers, — in other words, that the annual extinc- 
tion and augmentation of Life-Annuities would 
be no greater in any ſucceeding, than in the firſt, 
year, i. e. 1 Million decreaſe, and 14 Million 
augmentation, 


At the end of the eighth year, then, (even on 
the above ſuppoſition,) 8 Millions of the origi- 
nal 


( 
nal 20 would be extinguiſhed, and 14 Millions 
of the 3 per Cent, Conſols would be added; 


which would make the groſs amount of Life- 


Annuities, at the expiration of that time, 26 
Millions, excluſive of the 8 paid off, t 

The annual Intereſt, therefore, would be, at 
the end of the eighth year, increaſed, from 
11, 260, ooo, to 1, 638, ooo, (at the average of 9 
per Cent.) the twentieth part of which, £81,000, 
would be the ſaving of intereſt this year, which, 
added to ( 75,000, (the annual intereſt of 2 
Millions of the 3 per Cents.) would be Z 156,700, 
a ſum very nearly ſufficient to pay the intereſt of 
2+ Millions at 9 per Cent. 1. e. to convert that 
Jum into Life-Annuities at the beginning of the 
ninth year; though, if the annual increaſing pow- 
er of theſe conjoint cauſes be taken into the eſti- 
mate, 1t would undoubtedly be found to produce 
a much greater effect. 


However, even on the above ſuppoſition, it 
will appear, that, in 8 years, the annual extinction 
would be increaſed from 1 Million to {1,210,c00, 
which (at 70 per Cent.) is near 1 third part; the 
annual /aving of intereſt, on this extinction, from 
63, ooo to {$1,700, and the annual tranſmutation 

of 3 per Cent. into Life-Annuities from 14 to 24 
Millions ; 
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Millions ; and that 34 Millions of the original 
Debt would, in this ſhort period of time, be con- 
verted into Life-Annuities, without impoſing any 
additional burden on the People, or drawing any 
larger fum from the Sinking Fund than the 
£660,000 at firſt allotted for this ſalutary purpoſe. 


The mmcreafing acquiſition of force and effect, 
with which the conjoint powers above referred to 
would act, in every ſucceeding year, is too evident 
to need farther illuſtration it therefore only remains 
to confider what conſequences the propoſed plan 
might produce with reſpect to theſe public credi- 
tors whom it more immediately affects,. to Stock- 
holders in general, — and to Public Credit itſelf. 


Every individual, whoſe ſtock ſhould be con- 
verted into Life-Annuities on the above Plan, 
would be allowed an adequate compenſation for 
every nominal {100 he has inveſted in the 3 per 
Cents. though the market-price is, at this time, 
{ſee the date of the Plan,] 10 per Cent. leſs. — 
This advance of 10 per Cent. on £60 is, in reality, 
an addition of more than ſixteen per Cent. on the 
capital ſtock, and would ſurely be a ſufficient in- 
ducement for the holders of ſuch ſtock to accept 
the-propoſed equivalent annuity, payment of which, 


at ſtated periods, during their lives, would be indu- 
bitably 


bal) 
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bitably ſecured, in lieu of an unſtable and fluctua- 
ting property, liable to be affected, not only by 
foreign wars or domeſtic diſſentions, but by every 
adverſe blaſt of intereſted malignity or popular 
Caprice, 


By the propoſed Plan, a member of the youngeft 
claſs would receive an addition of £19 per annum, 
and one of the oldeft of £47 per annum, for every 
nominal { 1000 he now poſſeſſes. This increaſe of 


income will always be, to many, a moſt deſirable 


object; ſo that there can be little reaſon to doubt, 
that an open ſubſcription, to a Fund conſtructed 


on this Plan, would ſoon be full ; though it may, 
perhaps, be juſtly apprehended, by adminiſtra- 


tion, that the increaſe of Principal [referring to 


the market-price of the 3 per Cents. when this Plan 
was propoſed to Government] and intereſt which 
this Plan holds out is foo much, when the certain 
ſecurity of the annuity and the punctvality of its 
payments are conſidered, as it would, in the /at- 
ter reſpect, have a decided advantage of every 


private ſecurity. 


But the benefits of the propoſed Plan, far 
from being confined to thoſe only who ſhould ac- 
cept the equivalent it offers, would be extended 
to every ſtock-holder, by enhancing the general 

price 
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price of ſtock, at the ſame time that it would 
eſtabliſh Public Credit itſelf on a firm and durable 
baſis ; alleviate the intolerable burden of Debt 
that now oppreſſes the inhabitants of Britain; and 
raiſe the Britiſh Empire to a degree of pre-emi- 
nence above the ſurrounding Nations, far higher 
even than that from which it has = fatally and ſo 


rapidly declined. 


Navy-Office, 
17th Sept. 1785. 


SHOULD 


(17 ) 


. 


SHOULD it be objected, that the 7/e in the 
price of Stocks, ſince the above letter was writ- 
ten, deſtroys the force of the arguments adduced 
to prove the benefit the Stock-holder would have 
received from the propoſed advance of 16 per 
Cent. on his Capital, it is readily admitted, that 
the objection is, in this reſpect, incontrovertible ; 
yet, at the ſame time, it affords the moſt demon- 
ſtrable evidence of the ſuperior advantage the 
Stock-holder and the Public would have obtained 
by the adoption of ſuch a Plan at the time it was 
propoſed. But, as it does not, in any reſpect, 
alter the Principles on which the Plan is formed, 
it is by no means an argument againſt the expe- 
diency of putting it in practice at this time. 


The Plan has been ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of a very able Calculator within theſe few days, 
(previous to its intended publication ;) and the 
only objection he makes to it is, that the intereſt of 
7 per Cent. for the firſt claſs, is rather too high ; 
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but this is certainly an argument in favour of the 
Plan itſelf, ſince it proves that it might be adopted 


with 1% expence to the Public. 


25th of March, 1786, 


. 


A 


COMPARATIVE VIEW 


Mr. GILBERT's BILL 


1 


PLANS PROPOSED in this WORK : 


Shewing the exact Reſemblance between them, 
as far as the Bill extends, and pointing out 
farther Regulations neceſſary to be adopted. 


VERY true friend to his country, and to 

humanity, muſt rejoice at the proſpect; 
which the Heads of the Bill,” ſubmitted by 
Mr. Gilbert to the conſideration of parliament, 
open to his view; and it is with peculiar ſatis- 
faction that the writer of the foregoing ſheets 
obſerves the ſtriking reſemblance between the 
leading characters of this plan and the outlines 
he had ventured to ſketch. 


A Briefly 


1 


Briefly to point out this ſimilitude, and hum- 
bly to ſuggeſt to the public conſideration ſuch 


parts of his eſſay as do not appear to have been 
adverted to in this Bill, and which he conceives 


it might be expedient to adopt, as they mani- 
feſtly coincide with the benevolent intentions 
of the reſpectable framer of the Bill, are the 
objects of the following obſervations. 


To avoid tedious repetitions of what he has 


already written, or unneceſſary quotations from 


Mr. Gilbert's Bill, he is obliged to refer the 
reader, occaſionally, to both. 


The Preamble to the Bill, after briefly men- 
tioning © the grievances and the burthens” 
which the public ſuſtains from the preſent ſtate 
of the poor, whoſe various calamities, immo- 
ralities, impoſitions, and depredations, are 
treated of, at large from the 37th to the 64th 
pages of the foregoing pamphlet, aſcribes 
them to the ſame cauſes, viz. the ineffi- 
eacy of the preſent ſyſtem of poor- laws, and the 
miſmanagements and embezzlements of the 
revenues intended by the legiſlature for the ſup- 


port of the poor, 
The 


1 

The Preamble then propoſes the ſame reme- 
dy for theſe evils as I have done, in page 64 and 
65, and equally inculcates the neceſſity of eſta- 
bliſhing © one law of police which may prevent 
ce idleneſs, drunkenneſs, and vagrancy,” —* be 
« effeCtual to encourage labour and induſtry,” — 
© to protect, ſupport, and educate, the infant 
ce poor in principles of religion and morality,— 
* to puniſh ſuch of the poor as are idle, profli- 
« gate, and abandoned, — and to ſupport and 
* cheriſh thoſe who are really neceſſitous, in- 
firm, and impotent.” 


The neceſſity of adopting every one of theſe 
deſirable and ſalutary regulations is fo ſtrongly 
inſiſted on, and the evils ariſing from the neglect 
of them are ſo minutely deſcribed, in various 
parts of the foregoing pamphlet, that I muſt, 
on this occaſion, content myſelf with a general 


reference. 


The mode of collecting and diſtributing the 
revenue for the maintenance of the poor the 
quantum of each pariſh- aſſeſſment to be deter- 
mined by an average of former years; — rea- 
{onable ſalaries to be allowed to the collectors, 

A 2 &c. 


— .. — . — 


C43 
&c. See Bill, p. 11; and Inferior Politics, p. 
64 and 65. 


Having, as ſuccinctly as poſſible, demonſtra- 
ted the remarkable coincidence of the regula- 
tions propoſed to be adopted in the Heads of 
Mr. Gilbert's Bill, and thoſe recommended in 
my pamphlet, it remains to point out 
ſuch farther reformations as I have before re- 
commended, and which, I humbly conceive, 
might, with propriety, conſtitute a part of a 
Bill, formed for the joint purpoſes © of relief 

« and employment of the poor, and for the 
improvement of the police, of this country.“ 


DRruNKENNEss and PROFLIGACY of the Pook, 


The reader is requeſted to compare what 1s 
ſaid on theſe ſubjects in the foregoing pamphlet, 
from p. 102 to 113, with Mr. Gilbert's obſer- 
vations on them in the Preamble to the Bill, 
and to remark the exa# reſemblance between 
the plan propoſed in his Bill and that in the 
102d page of Inferior Politics, for the educa- 
tion, maintenance, and employment, .of the 


InranT 


* See title of Mr. Gilbert's Bill. 
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The humane attention, which Mr. Gilbert 
has beſtowed on © the protection, ſupport, and 
cc education, of the Infant Poor,” [| ſee Pream- 
ble to the Bill, and p. 19, under the head 
of Sunday Schools,} is highly laudable ; but 
it ſeems capable of being ſtill farther extended. 
By the term Infant Poor,” I apprehend, Mr. 
Gilbert only means the children of fuch as ac- 
tually become chargeable to ſome pariſh ; but 
it has been obſerved, in various parts of the 
foregoing pamphlet, that there are numbers of 
children, not included in this deſcription of 
Infant Poor, who have an equal, nay, per- 
haps a ſuperior, claim on the public for © pro- 
« tection, ſupport, and education.” Such are 
all thoſe children “ deſerted or ill- treated by 
< their parents, or deprived of them by the ſen- 
& tence of the laws :” ſee p. 64, where I have 
propoſed to allot a part of the fund, which, in 
Mr. Gilbert's Bill, is called © the caſual and 
e contingent fund,” for that juſt and ſalutary 


purpoſe. 


It 1s no leſs remarkable than true, that, in 
all public tranſactions, whether between diffe- 
9a3 rent 


3 
e 


1 


rent nations or the various parts which conſti- 
tute one community, the obligations of juſtice 
and humanity are ſtrongly inforced by the pow- 
erful motive of intereſt. That this obſervation 
is peculiarly applicable to deſerted, helpleſs, 
infants, and more eſpecially to thoſe whom the 
laws have deprived of their parents, I have en- 
deavoured (and I hope not unſucceſsfully) to 
prove. See Inferior Politics, p. 49 and go, 
91 to 93, and, more at large, from 103 to 2123 
where the objections, ariſing from this ſuppoſed 
reſtraint on liberty and increaſe of expence to 
the public, are conſidered and refuted. In- 
deed it is demonſtrably evident, that the rapid 
and alarming increaſe of every vice, among the 
lower orders of the people, is, in a great mea- 
ſure, owing to the ſhameful neglect of the In- 
fant Poor, and particularly of the offspring of 
convicts and beggars, who are not barely de- 
ſerted by the public, (whoſe duty and intereſt 
it is to © protect, educate, and ſupport,” them, 
till they can get their own living,) but ſuffered 
to be ſyſtematically trained up to the higheſt 
proficiency in villany, and thus maintained by 
the community in a manner the moſt expenſive, 
impolitic, and diſgraceful. The various claſſes 
of friendleſs Infant Poor muſt ultimately derive 

their 


£9 10 
their ſubſiſtence from the public: — the only 


queſtion, therefore, is, whether they ſhould be 


ſuffered to gain their livelihood by lawleſs ra- 
pine, or be inſtructed and aſſiſted in doing it by 
honeſt induſtry ? or, in other words, whether 
their exiſtence ſhould be an injury or a benefit 
to ſociety? See p. 111. 


VAORAN ex. 

It is very pertinently remarked, by the judi- 
cious framer of the propoſed Bill, That the 
Act of 43d Eliz. which is the foundation of the 
preſent ſyſtem of Poor-Laws, © was wiſely 
* framed, and well adapted to the circumſtan- 
& ces and ſituation of the country when it was 
« paſſed ;”* and, ſo long as thoſe poor, who 
were worthy of relief, were certain of obtaining 
it, the laws againſt vagrants, though ſevere, 
were juſt; and they will be ſo again, if the ſa- 
lutary purpoſes intended by this Bill, which are, 
* to puniſh ſuch of the poor as are idle, profli- 
te pate, and abandoned, and to ſupport and 
* cheriſh thoſe who are really neceſſitous, in- 
« firm, and indigent,” can be effected. 


But, in the preſent defective ſtate of the 
Poor-Laws, the Vagrant-Act, in its conſtruction, 
A 4 confounds 

* See General Obſervations on the Bill, p. 32. 


ES 3 
confounds calamity with guilt, making no diſ- 
tinction between idleneſs and impotence; and, 
in its operation, vibrates between the oppoſite 
extremes of exemplary juſtice and oppreſſive 
tyranny. 


Every beggar, ſays the law, is a vagrant, and 
every vagrant a criminal, This comprehenſive 
ſentence of condemnation falls alike *on the 
&« juſt and the unjuſt ;” and ſubjects the alien, 
the lame, the blind, the aged, nay, in- 
fants, lunatics, and idiots, to the ſame puniſh- 
ments as the idle, voluntary, guilty, vagrant, 
See Inferior Politics, p. 59. 


«© The numerous tribe of beggars, diſtin- 
c guiſhed by the common and opprobrious ap- 
ce pellation of vagrants, may be divided into 
ce two claſſes, which, though in appearance 
ce they are nearly alike, differ widely in their 
ce real characters and intentions. The firſt claſs 
ce includes all thoſe who ſolicit the contributions 
« of the humane becauſe they are incapacitated 
from earning their bread; the ſecond com- 
cc prehends all thoſe who aſſume the maſk of 
« pretended infirmity and diftreſs to conceal 
ce their idleneſs; and this is by far the moſt 


ce numerous. The former, who beg from ne- 
« cellity, 


TTV 


I 
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e ceſlity, have an undoubted right to be main- 
& tained at the public expence; the latter, 
« who make begging their choice, ſhould be 
ce compelled to abandon it: but, notwith- 
© ſtanding the impolicy of ſuffering any beg- 
* gars is univerſally allowed, and the increaſe 
« of their numbers in the metropolis is a ge- 
ce neral ſubje& of complaint, it cannot be re- 
ce medied but by a reformation in our Pariſh- 
« Laws, which by oppreſſing the neceſſitous, 
and encouraging the idle vagrant, augment 
* the number of both claſſes.” See Inferior 
Politics, p. 44 to 59. 


The rigorous execution of the Vagrant-Act, 
recommended in the Bill, p. 22, will undoubt- 
edly be equally politic and juſt, when a provi- 
ſion ſhall be made for 44 but the idle, volun- 
tary, vagrant: but, might it not ſave much 
trouble, if, inſtead of “ being conveyed, from 
ce diſtrict to diſtrict, to the place where they 
« were laſt ſettled,” the pariſh, in which they 
were apprehended, were empowered to demand, 
of that to which they belong, the charges of 
their apprehenſion and maintenance ? or, would 
it not be adviſeable to aboliſh 7#ntirely the 
troubleſome and expenſive practice of removals, 

either 
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either by this mode of payment (ſubject always 
to the controul of the diſtrict, or ſuperior, 
committees) or by enacting that, from the time 
of paſſing the Act, or ſuch determinate time as 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature might appoint, 
all the reſident poor in every pariſh ſhall belong 
to that pariſh, wherever their former ſettlement 
may have been? See Inferior Politics, p. 60 
to 63. 


BurGLaRy, FeLony, &c. See Bill, p. 22. 


Notwithſtanding my unfeigned reſpe& for 
the abilities and humanity of the reſpectable 
framerof the Bill, I cannot help expreſſing ſurpriſe 
and diſappointment at not finding, under this 
head, or in any part of the Bill © for the im- 
&« provement of the police,” the leaſt mention 
of the various defects and abſurdities in our 
Penal Laws, which ſtand no leſs in need of 
ſpeedy and effectual reformation than our Poor- 
Laws. 


Having, in the foregoing pamphlet, taken 
the moſt comprehenſive view of this important 
ſubje& that my limited abilities will allow, I 
ſhall content myſelf with barely mentioning a 


few of the moſt material alterations I have ven- 
tured 


. 


d 


n 
tured to ſuggeſt, referring the reader to the 
pamphlet itſelf, from p. 38 to 125, for farther 
information. 


iſt. That all perſons, accuſed of crimes, 
(who are, by the law, deemed innocent, ſhould 
be kept in /eparate priſons, and receive different 
treatment from thoſe actually convicted, even 
where the crime, if proved, ſhould not, by the 
preſent ſyſtem of penal laws, be deemed capital. 


2d. That all perſons acquitted ſhould have a 
teſtimonial of their acquittal, (and of their charac- 
ter, if deſerving of it;) that they ſhould be 
indemnified for their loſs of time, and any other 
injury themſelves or families may have ſuſtained 
by their confinement ; and that, * from the mo- 
c ment a man, who ſupports himſelf and family 
* by labour, is apprehended, on a criminal ac- 
« cuſation, to the time of his acquittal, his fa. 
ce mily, bereaved of their proper and natural pro- 
e teCtor, ſhould be maintained at the public ex- 
ce pence.” See p. 75 to 79. This is a duty 
the public is undoubtedly bound, by the im- 
mutable obligations of juſtice, to perform. 
See p. 73 to 80. 


3d, 
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3d. That the evidence of an accomplice, by 
his own confeſſion not leſs guilty, and proba- 
bly much more ſo, — ſometimes perhaps an in- 
figator of the crime, — ought to have very little 
influence in the conviction of a priſoner ; and 
te that the indemnity which the law holds forth 
* toaccomplices endangers the lives of innocent 
“men; and the reward given them not only 
cc encourages but creates criminals, and is one 
« great cauſe of the alarming increaſe of rob- 
= Denies.” P. $7 10-91. 


4th. That the frequency and number of our 
public executions totally deſtroy their monitory 
effect on the people; that the indiſcriminate ap- 
plication of capital puniſhment to crimes to- 
tally different is equally impolitic and unjuſt ; 
and that, to circumſcribe its operation, and, 
in particular inſtances, to increaſe its ſeverity, 
is the ſureſt means to heighten its effect: p. 117. 


5th. That confinement and labour might be 
adopted in licu of capital puniſhments in many 


caſes; and that difin# penitentiary-houſes, 


differing in the term of their confinement and 
in the kind and degree of labour, and admitting 


of 
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of certain degrees of relaxation or coercion, de- 
pendent on the behaviour of the culprits, would 
probably be attended with the moſt ſalutary ef- 
fects. See p. 115 to 123. 


Experience has proved, that the confinement 
of a number of criminals together, on-board 
the ballaſt-lighters, and ſtationing them ſo near 
the metropolis, has greatly increaſed the evils it 
was intended to reſtrain, 


The tranſportation of criminals to Botany- 
Bay is, on many accounts, preferable to their 
confinement in the ballaſt-lighters at Wool- 
wich: as a temporary, it 1s undoubtedly a hap- 
Py, expedient, to empty our jails and rid the 
nation of an inſufferable nuiſance. 


But, though capital puniſhments deſtroy, 
and tranſportation exterminates, offenders, they 
are fo far from eradicating, that it is evident 
they rather tend to multiply, offences, 


Capital puniſhments, even during their im- 
mediate execution, have no monitory effect, 
and the community ſuſtains a certain loſs by 
this impolitic amputation of its members, 

which, 
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which, probably, might not only be preſerved, 


but rendered highly uſeful. 


Penitentiary-houſes, inſtituted on the plan I 
recommended in the foregoing pamphlet, 
would, at once, anſwer the deſirable purpoſes 
of puniſhment, admonition, and reformation ; 
ad would operate, with powerful and unre- 
ming energy, on thoſe great ſprings of ac- 
tion, the. ſenſations, the hopes, and the 
ars, of the human mind, 


It might, at leaſt, be expedient to make the 
attempt, fince its conſequences could not poſſi- 
bly. be more prejudicial than thoſe we expe- 
rience from the operation of the preſent ſyſtem 
of penal laws, which 1s now univerſally repro- 


barcd. 


It is therefore to be hoped, that, as Mr. 
In bert's Bill is avowedly intended “ for the im- 
* , "avement of the police of this country,” as 
as © for the better relief and employment 
'* of the poor,” he will, in the Appendix, 
which he ſays will be prepared hereafter, (ſee 
note 3, p. 27,) advert to the reformation of 
the penal laws, which is a ſubject in every reſpect 
worthy his humanity, his abilities, and his pa- 


triotiſm. 


THE END. 


— . —ſ——üꝛůä— 
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P. 38. I. penult. After the word vice! add the word ie. 
miſled, perhaps, from your earlieſt infancy, &c. 
P. 45. I. 17. For want or indigence r. weakneſs or indigence. 
P. 67. I. 8. For in/olence r. inſolvency. 
P. 78. the laſt line. For 7s r. are. 
P. 91. 1.24. For bereft r. bereaved. 
P. 128. For {060,000 £660,000. 
P. 137. For. ſiace the above letter was written r. ſince the fore. 
geing plan was propeſed. 
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